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Armstrong designers, searching for ideas 
for a model office, found plenty of en- 
couragement from dissatisfied execu- 
lives. The typical business leader said, 
“My office is all wrong fer the way I 
use it. |. am seldom alone. Conferences 
fill my days. The privacy of my desk is 
lost with people sitting around it. Give 
me a separate conference area. | must 
have a lot of difficult heart-to-heart talks 
with key people. Give me the right 


atmosphere forthem, Remember, lots of 


important customers get their impres- 
sion of our company in this office. Help 
me make it a good one.” 

This model office answers those de- 
mands. Red pins highlight the features. 


Curved design of desk and 

its location in bay tend to 

segregate it from the rest of office. 

Personalized appearance of area behind 

desk discourages visitors from gathering 
around executive’s desk and chair. 


All office-equipment is 

within easy reach, saves pre- 

cious minutes through the day. 

Files, storage cabinets, dictating ma- 
chine, waste basket, and pull-out footrest 
are combined into single unit. Lights, 
radio, and air conditioning are con- 
trolled from single switchboard. When 
Visitors arrive, sliding desk top permits 
quick clearing of confidential papers. 


Area for informal confer- 

ences is located away from 

desk. Executive can return to 

desk and use phone in privacy without 








interrupting discussions. Panels on 
either side of decorative map conceal 
wall safe and radio speaker. Combination 
floor lamp and plant stand contains 
cigarettes and ash trays in base. 


Buffet. for light luncheons, 
has serving space under top. 
Dishes can be concealed by 
simply closing lid. Lower section con- 
tains refrigerator. Doors at sides of 
room are personal entrance and en- 
trance from reception room. Similar 
doors are at opposite end of office. One 
leads to private lavatory and dressing 
room; the other opens into secretary's 
office. Each entry has ample closet space. 
C Adding to the practicality 
and decorativeness of this 
model office is the distinetive 
floor of Armstrong’s Embossed Inlaid 
Linoleum. It can be depended upon to 
reflect. good taste in interior styling. 
Long wearing and exceptionally easy to 
clean, it will remain new looking for 
years. When you think of remodeling 
your office, think of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. Your local merchant will be 
elad to assist you in planning an attrae- 
tive floor for your own store or office. 


Send for free portfolio. 
This model office is described 
in complete detail, with supple- 
mentary sketches, in our 
“Ideas” Portfolio. We also 
have portfolios describing 
other offices and stores. Tell 
us the subject that interests 
you, and we will send you a 
portfolio covering it, if avail- 
able. Write Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division. 
4805 Pearl St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Created as a service to businessmen of America by the makers of 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 


Custom Laid or ® Standard Design 





Dangerous business— being a 
human lightning rod 


Koroseal is a typical example of B.F.Goodrich development 


pe electric locomotives replaced 
the old mine mule, miners walk- 
ing into the mine would all too often 
touch the overhead trolley wire with 
their heads (or with drills or slate bars 


carried over their shoulders). It was . 


a painful jolt, sometimes killed a man. 

Mining companies tried expensive 
wood guards set in a U-shape around 
the electric wires to prevent contact. 
But damp wood could still transmit a 
dangerous shock. 


B.F.Goodrich technical men de- 
veloped a U-shape of Koroseal flexible 


material which is not affected by mine 
dampness and is specially compounded 
to conduct no electricity. The trolley 
wheels travels in this inverted U— 
the wire is shielded from accidental 
contact. No loss of efficiency; no more 
suicide with tools. 


Perhaps you think of Koroseal flex- 
ible material chiefly in raincoats, gar- 
den hose, upholstery. It has many 
important uses in industry, too. Koro- 
seal can be made completely tasteless 
for beverage hose (and cleaning fluids 
don’t harm it). 


As tank linings, pipe and valve lin- 
ings, Koroseal flexible material with- 
stands even acids which eat glass. As 
window sealing strips it stands sun, 
dampness, heat and cold for years. 

New industrial as well as home uses 
for Koroseal are being developed con- 
stantly. We'll be glad to explore its 
use with you for your product or 
process. The B. F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Keroseal — Trade Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


Xcroseal Flaible Materials 





~-- and what 


can it do for you? 


Mysterious though it may be, magnetism is an 
easily controllable and hence easily useful power. 
Touch a button. . . and it exists. Touch another 
button...and it vanishes. Use magnetism 
and it will grab up tons of iron and steel parts 
and deposit them where you want. It will 
clutch and declutch two or more moving mem- 
bers of a machine so gently you hardly know 
it happened. It will stop and hold a tremendous 
revolving load . .. or it will pick out pieces of 
iron and steel that have no business being in 
your materials-in-process such as coal, rock, 
grain, food, or on your airplane runway, your 
parking lot, your right-of-way. 


Because magnetism is so useful and so con- 
trollable, many leading machine designers have 
turned to Cutler-Hammer, leading manufac- 
turers of lifting magnets, magnetic brakes, 
magnetic clutches, and magnetic separators to 
solve problems that yield to no other solutions. 
Cutler-Hammer engineering recommendations 
are sound because they are based on world- 
wide experience and proven dependability. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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No. 1 way—Lifting, 
carrying, quickly handling 
loads of iron and steel, 
bagged, boxed or loose 
with Cutler-Hammer Lift- 
ing Magnets. Truck 
mounted magnets may be 
used for policing factory 
aisles, parking lots. 


No. 2 way—Starting, 
stopping, controlling ma- 
chines automatically 
through magnetically op- 
erated Cutler-Hammer 
clutches and brakes. 


Se 
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No. 3 way—Removing 
stray pieces of iron from 
materials in process, pro- 
tecting valuable machin- 


_ ery, salvaging scrap from 
: refuse by the use of Cutler- 
| Hammer Magnetic Sep- 


orators. 


LETTERS 





Mirror Mixup 


I have heard of tricks being performed 
by mirrors, but I think Sefior Franklin 
went a little bit too far (NEWswerx, 
April 12). Doesn’t he have the fat dollar 
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Franklin mixed his mirrors 


sign on the lean mirror and vice versa? 
Or maybe everything is topsy-turvy in 
Bogota. 
Tom EuR.LINGER 
Madison, Wis. 


Cartoonist Franklin got his mirrors 
mixed. A concave mirror gives a fat, squat 
mage; a convex a lean, tall reflection. 


Charity Begins at... ? 

In Newsweek, March 29, under Foreign 
Affairs, there is a picture of a fine healthy- 
looking Italian family receiving twenty 
CARE packages. What is being done 
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METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
LIBERTY FILMS 


present 
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Based on the Play by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse 
Screen Play by Anthony Veiller and Myles Connolly 
Associate Producer Anthony Veiller 
Produced and Directed by FRANK CAPRA <- Aeeeetpeyee Rage 


Picture 


ANOTHER HIT COMING FROM M-G-M: CLARK GABLE, LANA TURNER, ANNE BAXTER, JOHN HODIAK in “HOMECOMING” 
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with hair like this, youll hear: 
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" VITALIS 


Co 


Product of 
Bristol-Myers 


and the 


“60-Second Workout” ; 





50 seconds to massage—Feel 


m that tingle! That’s the alcohol 


in Vitalis stimulating your scalp. 


~¢ Different from those dressings 
> that contain nothing but oil! 


Won't dry your hair—The al- 
cohol disappears, leaving a fine, 
protective film of pure vegeta- 
ble oils that prevents dryness. At 
the same time, you condition 
your scalp—rout loose dan- 
druff, help check excessive fall- 


_ ing hair. 


#10 seconds to comb —What 


grooming! What natural lustre! 
No greasy look —Vitalis con- 
tains only pure vegetable oils, 
no mineral oil. Get Vitalis...any 
drug counter or barber shop. 


stimulates scalp-keeps hair handsome 
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Are Italian children better fed than those in Georgia? 


for our own children (same issue, Na- 
tional Affairs)? They certainly look as 
if they need more care than the Italian 
family. All you have to do is look at their 
thin arms and legs to see the lack of 
proper food ... 


Mrs. ANGELO FEMINO 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Passing” Inspiration 

It might interest you to know that Colin 
Hall’s much-publicized, all-male, musical 
fashion show, believed to be the first of its 
kind, was inspired by an item in the In 
Passing Department of Newsweek, March 
1. The item, titled “Fashion Futures,” 
quoted Norman Rockwell as calling men’s 
clothing “ridiculous . . . dumpy getups with 
the glamour of discarded potato sacks.” 
Three of our executives separately noted 
the iteni on the day of publication. Thanks 
for the idea. 

ALBERT SOLOMAN 
Colin Hall, Ltd. 
New York City 


French Lesson 


Your comment on the Lodge bill (NEws- 
WEEK, April 19) seems of interest, but my 
idea is to take a lesson from the frugal 
French and have an American Foreign 
Legion . . . but on a lower wage scale, with 
citizenship as a bonus after fifteen years’ 
service. 

B. D. Epaincton 

Memphis, Tenn. 


Readers’ Lament 


How did you gather your statistics show- 
ing that the average NEWSWEEK reader 
earns $8,300, which figure is used in com- 
puting the 1948 income tax in the April 12 
issue? . . . Observation leads me to believe 
that perhaps there are more than enough 
readers like me . . . to reduce that figure 
substantially ... 


Dovucias P. Hanpysipe Jr. 
Oberlin, Ohio 


>... Thanks a lot for the $5,000 increase 
in my earnings ... 
Nick D’AMoRE 
Denver, Colo. 


>... 1 took my weekly paycheck from 
my billfold . . . and looked at it sadly— 


something was missing, to the tune of 
approximately $111. My mind is made up. 
Today I’m marching, stiff-legged, into my 
division head’s office to ask for a modest 
$111 weekly raise. 
Don WIitson | 
Wichita, Kans. 


>... No one in our office who reads 
NEWSWEEK makes $3.99 an hour ... 
J. P. McCormick 
Chicago, IIl. 


A recent question-and-answer survey 
fixed the average annual income of Nrws- 
WEEK'S readers as $8,300. Readers getting 
less than this sum will have to derive some 
small measure of comfort from the slight 
improvement in their salary checks de- 
scribed in the tax-reduction story. 


More on Lewis... 


I have no room for Lewis’s face (NEws- 
wEEK, April 12) in my home... 


Louis E. Lecce 
Rockford, Ill. 


> How can you give John L. Lewis your 
cover? 
Mrs. W. C. Gervin 
Auburn, Ala. 


> Congratulations on your nerve in put- 
ting John L. on the cover. Or have you © 
just decided that your circulation is too 
large and want to frighten readers away? 
P.T. McDantets 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Score to date from letter-writers on the 
Lewis cover: 97 per cent critical. None- | 
theless, NEWSWEEK must continue to pick | 
its covers on the basis of news values, not | 
popularity. 


That’s No Bull 


I presume the State of Texas (and the 
rest of the Union) permits hunting. Also 
I presume that Mr. Glenn Miller (News- 
WEEK, March 22) thinks it takes a very 
brave man to kill a rabbit, or a dove, or @ 
deer .. . Has Mr. Miller ever seen a rabbit 
kill a man? I have seen a “helpless bull” 
kill a bullfighter ... You couldn’t pay mea 
price to stand in front of a bull in the 
arena. 


« 


Jutio Poxs 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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IN THE VIVID imagination of childhood, 
mending a tear in calico and sawdust is a 
major operation. But almost any thread 
will do as long as it provides the vital 
“stitch in time.” 

Under the white lights of the operating 
room, however, many factors are impor- 
tant. For, as all surgeons know, much de- 
pends not only on the swift, sure place- 
ment of the sutures — the threads which 
hold the tissues in place until the healing 
is complete—but on other qualities as well. 
That is why surgeons select each suture 
with extreme care ...and why the makers 
of sutures must understand surgery too. 

For nearly forty years Davis & Geck, 
Inc., has specialized in the manufacture of 
surgical sutures, setting the standards for 
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quality and leading in the development of 
new types to meet new and exacting re- 
quirements of the surgical profession, 
Among the hundreds of types in use today, 
many are made of catgut. These perform 
their function and then can be 
harmlessly absorbed into the body. 
Others are made of cotton, silk, ny- 
lon, and even fine wire of special 
alloys. Some of these sutures, used 
for sewing tiny nerves and arteries, 
are even finer than a human hair. 

As a member of the American 
Cyanamid family, Davis & Geck, 
Inc., augments its own research 
with the results of continued re- 
search at the Cyanamid laborato-* 
ries, where the work of many 


THE FUTURE 


THROUGH 


sciences is integrated to promote improve- 
ments and develop new and superior ma- 
terials. This work is another example of 
how Cyanamid serves humanity through 
industry and the professions. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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he Biggest News 
in the tine Car field! 








TWO COMPLETELY NEW 


- Cosmopolitan 





IN A CHOICE OF MAGNIFICENT BODY STYLES 
AND TWO SEPARATE PRICE RANGES 


HEY took years to perfect! But here at last, in 
fees Lincoln dealer’s showroom, are the cars 
you ll be glad you waited for. Because from bump- 
er to bumper, these two fine new 1949 Lincolns are 
completely new and completely right! 


New! Ricut! You'll see it instantly in the lines. 
Both the new Lincoln and the new Lincoln Cosmo- 
politan have a low, sweeping breadth. A hug-the- 
road look that promises surging fleetness. 


New! Ricut! No more perfect motor has ever 
been built! Completely new, completely proven, 
it’s a masterpiece of engineering art! Eight-cylin- 
der, V-type, 152-horsepower strong, it’s a motor 
you can count on for brilliant performance and 
magnificent strength. 


New! Ricut! Never before such blissful riding 
comfort! Lincoln’s new spring suspension floats 
you gently over the roughest spots. Lincoln’s new 
low center of gravity and wonderful new super- 
balloon tires let you take the curves, minus sway. 
Every mile of the way, Lincoln’s perfect balance 
is a new experience in effortless driving. 


THEY RE CARS TO FALL IN LOVE WITH—on every 
count right down to their luxurious interior ap- 
pointments done in timeless taste. Such great cars, 
such completely new cars as these are produced 
only once in many years. That’s why, whatever 
your plans have been, be sure to look at Lincoln! 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Nothing could be Finer— or Newer! 
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S O U Ul O Nn For years, printing ink manufacturers have had to 


pay a premium for custom-made resins to produce 
high-gloss inks that keep their good qualities, even 
after long storage. Hercules creative research has 
now developed a low-cost, light-colored resin— 
Pentalyn 802A Pale—designed especially for inks. 


| [ The result is good news for both priiv:cr and reader. 
T Cc S U e6e  @ 


*K 10 PRODUCE HIGH-QUALITY PRINTING INKS... 

another chemical development utilizing Hercules chemical 

YX materials. The free book, ‘‘A Trip Through Hercules Land,” 
() Aor R describes other Hercules chemicals. 








HERCULES PPWDER COMPANY 
967 Market Streét, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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For Your Information 


WATER, WATER: With the first gush of water through a 
pipe near Pasco, Wash., this month, the greatest irrigation 
project in history begins to pay off, bringing increased oppor- 
tunity to thousands of families. The United States Bureau 
of Reclamation foresees 17,000 new farms in the Northwest. 
This week Newsweek presents on page 36 a word-and-pic- 
ture account of the Columbia Basin Irrigation Project. 


NEWSWEEK-ON-ICE: A corre- 
spondent in Buenos Aires, Roberto 
Mujica Lainez, writes that he is 
just back from Antarctica, where 
he had the “privilege of being the 
first to bring Newsweek to the 
South Pole.” This page may have 
crowed in the past about distribu- 
tion of Newsweek in faraway 
places, but this should be the end- 
all until science irons out a few 
kinks in interplanetary magazine 
circulation. 


BACKFIRE: One story written for the March 8 Newsweek 
was about a family-sharing-with-Europe plan which origi- 
nated in the Virginia community of Falls Church. Conceived 
by Mr. and Mrs. John Graham Jr., the idea was for people of 
the town to “adopt” individual families abroad, pledging 
monthly shipments of food, clothing, and other necessities 
a kind of personalized ERP. But that week the crisis of 
Czechoslovakia broke and the Falls Church story had to be 
dropped from the domestic edition for lack of space. There 
was room for it, however, in Newsweek-Continental, where 
it was read by many Europeans. As a result we have a 
frantic letter from Mrs. Graham saying: “This is an SOS 
...A batch of mail arriving on every post .. . bringing to 
our attention . . . distressing cases known in communities 
abroad . . . Family sharing has been promoted at the end 
that didn’t need it . . . Can anything be done to reestablish 
the balance between supply and demand?” The letter is 
signed: “Quite desperately.” About all we can do is to re- 
mind the giving end that family sharing need not be limited 
to the Falls Church community. 





EASTERN RECOVERY: The record of the Foreign Affairs 
department has been just about perfect lately in forecasting 
and analyzing changes in America’s economic policy toward 
the Japanese. Latest estimation of the course the Army De- 
partment will take in the direction of Japan appears in the 
box on page 31. Briefly, it states that the bill to United States 
taxpayers for putting the Nipponese on their feet will be 
rather small as compared with the huge cost of the efforts 
to start Western Europe on the road to recovery. 


THE COVER: As Special United 
States Representative Abroad with 
the rank of ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary, W. Averell Har- 
riman has $17,000,000,000 on_ his 
mind. It will be his job to see that 
the money is used to stimulate West- 
ern Europe’s economy. Recovery, not 
relief, is the keynote. The choice of 
Secretary of Commerce Harriman as “roving ambassador” 
of the Marshall plan met with approval in Washington. For 
a report on his qualifications, his record, and his new respon- 
sibilities, see page 17 (Newsweek photo by Ed Wergeles) . 
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Journey of a Word 


Stranger than any Jules Verne fiction 
is the trip your voice takes by tele- 
phone. It spans the continent in one- 
twelfth of a second — over a private 
speedway with green traffic lights all 
the way. 

Your voice is changed into clec- 
trical waves so that it can travel over 
the wires. Some waves travel too fast, 
and have to be slowed down, so others 


can keep pace. Waves get tired, and 
clectronic amplifiers give them new 
cnergy to speed them on. 

All arrive at journey’s end on split- 
second schedule and out steps your 
voice — changed back into words 
again. The wonder of it is that 
the words sound like you and are 
you—with your own tone and 
mood and personality. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories de- 
sign, improve and fit together the 
millions of intricate parts that make 
possible the journey of your words. 
It is a job that never ends. 

It is this constant work of im- 
provement that helps the Bell 
System give you the best and the 
most economical telephone service 
in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


























What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 
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Capital Straws 

Pentagon insiders say General Spaatz 
will pull no punches in opposing the Navy’s 
g0,000-ton carrier idea when he submits 
his final report on retirement as Air Force 
Chief of Staff in July. Spaatz, who’s made 
a few caustic remarks on the subject, is 
writing the report himself . . . President 
Truman is considering an invitation to 
make a major foreign-policy speech on 
the eve of the Republican national con- 
vention .. . Don’t be surprised if Truman, 
in future messages and speeches, begins 
stressing his conviction that peace can be 
maintained . . . Judge Samuel Rosenman 
has rejoined the Truman inner circle. 
Though he won’t replace the President’s 
special counsel, Clark Clifford, as has been 
predicted, Rosenman will play an active 
advisory role during the campaign. 





















The Symington Dispute 





The President has deferred “spanking” 
Air Force Secretary Symington until after 
Congress completes action on defense 
measures, Truman thinks any scolding at 
this time would only arouse Congress and 
produce legislation in line with Syming- 
ton’s wishes, rather than legislation to 
accomplish the “balanced military estab- 
lishment” advocated by the Administra- 
tion. Symington may quit as a result of 
his disagreement with Secretary Forrestal. 
















National Notes 

It’s being kept quiet but the Army’s 
newly expanded map service in Washing- 
ton has embarked on a mammoth project 
to revamp all its Eurasian maps . . . Con- 
gress, which had war jitters after Truman’s 
preparedness speech, is calming down. 
There still is plenty of determination to go 
ahead with defense measures, but there’s 
more level-headedness than a few weeks 
ago... . The Thomas Committe on Un- 
American Activities is in no mood to tackle 
Director Condon of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards unless it first gets the secret FBI re- 
port on him. The committee actually has 
nothing on Condon but hopes there is 
enough “circumstantial” ammunition in 
the Hoover report to vindicate it . . . The 
AFL and CIO are encouraging members 
to ask for a GOP ballot and vote for Stas- 
sen against Taft in the Ohio primaries. 


















Trade-Paet Ire 
Truman’s proclamation last week that 





with Communist-dominated Czechoslo- 
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aU.S. trade agreement has been concluded 


vakia did more than just ruffle Congres- 
sional tempers. Congress probably will in- 
sist on veto powers over all future trade 
agreements and may even refuse to renew 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. 


Stassen Influence 

Political experts interested in long-term 
trends say Stassen’s successes at the polls 
may have revolutionized long-established 
methods for seeking the Presidential nomi- 
nation. Stassen’s forthright quest for the 
votes may end much of the traditional coy- 
ness of aspirants. In the future, it’s thought 
that more candidates will frankly announce 
their intentions well in advance of election 
year and work openly for delegates to the 
conventions, as Stassen has done for the 
past eighteen months. 


Trivia 

President Truman slips on special spec- 
tacles whenever he faces newsreel or tele- 
vision cameras. They don’t reflect floodlight 
glare the way ordinary lenses do . . . Rear 
Admiral R. H. Hillenkoetter, director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, doesn’t 
like his first name. Asked for it by news- 
men recently, he said: “It’s Roscoe, but 
please don’t use that” . . . Secretary Mar- 
shall returned from Bogota with definite 
signs of fatigue. The 67-year-old top U.S. 
diplomat is showing the strain of fifteen 
months in the State Department . . . Be- 
fore accepting Truman’s bid to run the 
European Recovery Program, Paul Hoff- 
man insisted on getting a physical check- 
up, which he says “unfortunately” proved 
he had the stamina for the job. 
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Trends Abroad 

Expect the Russians to increase their 
efforts to drive the Western Allies out of 
Berlin. Moscow now is in a hurry to pro- 
claim the establishment of a “free, united 
Germany” in the Russian zone, with the 


of” 
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Behind the Atomic Test 


At least one purpose of the recent 
atomic experiments at Eniwetok 
was to correlate a system for de- 
tecting and locating an atomic ex- 
plosion at great range, so that the 
U.S. would know if some other na- 
tion secretly tested an atom bomb 
at any time. Some of the most im- 
portant scientists and technicians 
who took part in the Eniwetok tests 
were thousands of miles from the 
Marshall Islands. 
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“national capital” in Berlin. This spurious 
“Fourth Reich” would, of course, be com- 
pletely Communist . . . A minor diplomatic 
mystery has been created by the presence 
in Washington of José Felix Lequerica, 
Franco’s ex-foreign minister. Lequerica ar- 
rived ostensibly as an “inspector of Span- 
ish establishments abroad,” but reports 
from Madrid indicate that he may be on 
a secret political mission for the Spanish 
dictator . . . Latest Cominform instructions 
to Middle East Communist agents call for 
an intensified anti-foreign, and particularly 
anti-Western, campaign as well as in- 
creased social unrest. The reversal of 
American policy on Palestine took Com- 
munists by surprise, and they’re trying to 
counteract favorable Arab reaction toward 
the U.S. by creating new confusion . . . 
Use of narcotics is reaching an alarming 
rate throughout Germany. 


Germany and Democracy 

A little-noticed report now circulating in 
Washington shows the dismal failure of 
American efforts to introduce democratic 
ideas in Germany. The document is a War 
Department analysis of public opinion in 
the American zone. It shows that Germans 
in growing numbers refuse to accept re- 
sponsibility for the second world war; that, 
as compared with two years ago, increas- 
ing numbers think Nazism was “a good 
idea, badly carried out”; that nearly half 
the people never read a newspaper or lis- 
ten to a radio; that 60% of the people 
express more interest in a government that 
offers economic security than in one that 
offers political and religious freedom. 
“Clearly demonstrated,” the report says, is 
the conclusion that the German attitude 
“tends toward an increasingly pronounced 
disavowal of politics and all that pertains 
to it.” 


Bid to Italian Socialists 

Behind official U.S. moderation in com- 
menting on the recent Italian elections was 
a long advisory cable from Ambassador 
Dunn. He explained that it now looks as 
if the grievous two-year-old split in the 
Socialist party—which had greatly aided 
the Communists—can be healed and that 
any flamboyant U.S. postelection “victory 
statements” might seriously retard that 
process. So President Truman made a 
meager 40-word comment; the State De- 
partment said nothing. 


Anti-Red Meve 

Conversations are being held in France, 
Italy, and Germany on whether to outlaw 
the Communist parties of Western Eu- 
rope. Beginning as a Vatican project, the 
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talks now have Washington support, at 
least in the exploratory stages. U.S. politi- 
cal adviser Robert Murphy and Presiden- 
tial emissary Myron Taylor are sounding 
out local governments as well as church 
leaders on the premise that the Commu- 
nists are not national democratic parties 
but agents of a foreign government. In 
France, where the Communists are the 
largest single party, and in Italy, where 
they’re second largest, the reaction is one 
of hesitation for fear that such action 
would produce a dangerous underground 
movement. 


Communist Money Grab 

Currency “reform” by the Communist 
regime in Rumania has stripped property 
owners, merchants, peasants, and factory 
workers alike of their savings. Before the 
recent revaluation of Rumanian currency, 
one American dollar was worth 3,000,000 
Rumanian leis. The new rate is pegged at 
one for 140. Citizens were ordered to ex- 
change all their old monéy—but the Com- 
munist-controlled banks allowed each per- 
son to get back only 3,000,000 leis, the 
actual equivalent of one dollar. The rest 
was held by the government “for safe- 
keeping.” This maneuver was timed just 
after most farmers had sold their autumn 
crops. 


Italian Strike Threat 

Diplomatic observers in Rome are sure 
that the Communists will stage strikes in 
protest against their inevitable exclusion 
from the government when it is formed 
after May 8. Communist control of the 
Italian labor federation makes it a simple 
pushbutton operation to call strikes, but 
their effect and duration will depend on 
whether Italian workers will aécept a pro- 
tracted lay-off. A growing anti-Communist 
element in the labor federation also may 
make itself felt soon. 


Soviet Aim in Austria 

Russia’s sudden willingness to soften 
its demands against Austria may cause an 
about-face in U.S. policy toward an Aus- 
trian peace treaty. Formerly conclusion of 
a treaty was regarded as a top objective of 
American diplomacy. Now the U.S. may 
try to delay it. It’s feared that the Rus- 
sians are willing to make temporary sac- 
rifices in return for the withdrawal of 
British and U. S. troops. This would 
make it easier for Moscow to impose a 
Communist-ruled government on Austria 
and thus open a new area of pressure 
on Italy. 


Foreign Notes 

Intelligence agents are searching out 
details of a Communist plot to overthrow 
the government in Venezuela, a major 
source of Western Hemisphere oil. The 
coup was originally scheduled for this 
month . . . After the Bogota riots, the 
State Department hastily added .22-cali- 
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ber arms and ammunition to its muni- 
tions list requiring special U.S. export 
licenses. These prev‘ously were classified 
as “sporting goods” . . . The Moscow radio 
is telling Russians that not a single im- 
portant discovery in the atomic-research 
field has been made without the participa- 
tion of Soviet scientists. This ties m with 
a recent protest by Soviet students that 
their textbooks are full of foreign scientists’ 
names and should be cleared of “ignoble 
kowtowing to the West.” 
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Race for Cabin-t Post 

A bitter undercover fight is on for the 
post of Agriculture Secretary. Truman is 
sorry he didn’t name a successor to Clinton 
Anderson when it was announced that An- 
derson would retire to run for the Senate 
from New Mexico. Anderson recommended 
his Assistant Secretary, Charles Brannan, 
but a potent group of farm leaders now 
opposes Brannan. Agriculture Under Sec- 
retary Norris E. Dodd is back in the race. 
Dodd was elected to head the UN Food 
and Agriculture Organization, but AAA 
officials have persuaded him to allow them 
to push him for the secretaryship 2s well. 
In addition Rep. John W. Flannagan Jr. 
of Virginia, ranking Democrat on the 
House Agriculture Committee, has power- 
ful Southern support for the job. Also in 
the picture are ex-Governors Townsend of 
Indiana and Kraschel of Iowa. 


ERP and Defense Buying 

Whether the inflationary impact of ERP 
spending will dominate the U.S. economy 
next fall will depend largely on the status 
of the increased military-defense program 
and the extent of competitive buying be- 
tween the Army and Navy. Incidentally, 
a new influx of “manufacturers’ represent- 
atives” and free-lance “agents” has hit 
Washington since passage of the $5,300,- 
000,000 ERP authorization and the start 
of the rearmament drive. Spokesmen for 
small business already are alarmed over 
the possibility of being left out of new 
government defense orders. Military-pro- 
curement officers are working on a new set 
of procedures to avoid abuses experienced 
in wartime. 


Bank Loan Fight 

A headline-making contest is brewing 
within the Federal Reserve’s Board of Gov- 
ernors over tightening Bank Credit to 
slow the inflationary spiral. Treasury Sec- 
retary Snyder was sorely put out recently 
when the outgoing board chairman Marri- 
ner Eccles warned a Congressional com- 
mittee that restrictions on bank loans were 
essential to avert chaotic economic condi- 
tions. But Eccles, although replaced as 
chairman by conservative Thomas B. 
McCabe of Philadelphia, will carry on his 
fight as the most influential board member. 
Because a majority of the board is loyal to 
Eccles, a tug of war is a certainty, with 


Wall Street pulling for McCabe and liberal | 
Democrats giving sideline cheers to the — 
adamant Eccles. a 


Business Footnotes 7 

Ferdinand Eberstadt, Wall Street in. — 
vestment banker, is directing the draiting ] 
of an industrial-mobilization plan for the | 
National Security Resources Board. He's — 
also drafting proposals for stand-by legis- 
lation for rationing, wages, and other con- 
trols . . . Women’s higher-priced shoes 7 
haven’t been selling as well as expected, ~ 
and prices on fall lines will be trimmed 7 
about $2 a pair at retail. { 
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Movie Notes 4 
Hollywood film players are panicky over — 
plans of U.S. producers to make more — 


pictures in England, thereby utilizing funds — 
frozen there. U.S. firms have scheduled at 7 
least 40 pictures for British production 7 
. Nearly every major studio © 


this year . 
has offered contracts, ranging up to $3,000 


weekly, to Barbara Ann Scott, Canada’s . 


ice-skating champion. They can’t forget 


the early successes of the Sonja Henie | 
. . . Bing Crosby, who goes to — 


pictures 
England to appear in “Brigadoon” for 

J. Arthur Rank, may cross to Ireland to | 
film “Needle in the Haystack” before re- 7 
turning . . . George Gershwin’s full-length — 
opera, “Porgy and Bess,” will be brought | 
to the screen for United Artists release. | 


Radio Lines F 
Look for Joan Blondell, Nancy Walker, 7 
and Judy Holliday to go on the air soon’ 
as stars of three new comedy programs | 
. . . Character actor Charles Ruggles has | 
the lead in a proposed rural series called 
The Story of Pop Foster . . . A scheduled © 
Kraft Music Hall reunion between Al 
Jolson, the voice of the movie, “The Jolson 
Story,” and Larry Parks, the body, was 
called off when Columbia pictures refused 
to let Parks appear, claiming it controlled 
his radio rights, A court fight was averted © 
when Kraft canceled the guest spot ... 
The daytime quiz Double or Nothing | 
shifts from CBS to NBC shortly, with | 
Walter O’Keefe remaining as M.C. 


Book Notes : 
Sinclair Lewis is writing a novel based 
on the life of a pioneer who founded sev- | 
eral towns in Minnesota . . . Mystery | 
writer Agatha Christie will bring out a) 
volume of short stories in the fall. The 
title is “The Witness for the Prosecution” | 
...A national teen-ager magazine and two | 
New York papers refused ads for the sex- | 
education book, “When You Marry.” by 
Evelyn Duvall and Reuben Hill, although 
it is endorsed by many church groups and 
is published by a department of the YMCA 
. . . Frances Parkinson Keyes, author of 
“Came a Cavalier,” has a novel for fall 
publication called “Dinner at Antoine’s.” 

It has a New Orleans background. 
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America has never been over-produced 


HE idea that workmen have to stretch their 

‘jobs, for fear that if they work too fast the 
market will be glutted and their jobs will end, 
needs to be examined. 


There are said to be 9 million American homes 
without running water, 29 million American 
homes without water heaters, 3 million farms 
without electricity, 9 million American families 
who want homes, and millions and millions more 
who want and need hundreds of other things. 


Everything has its price (determined by cost 
of production). Get it low enough and people 
will buy. The greatest, soundest, longest-lasting 
prosperity America ever dreamed of would be 
ours if we got prices of all these wanted things 
down to that level where 
people would buy them. Then 
and only then we would 
have true security. Then and 


»..it has only been over-priced 










only then we would have true prosperity—more 
of everything for more people. 


There are three things needed: 
1—tax laws that let companies accumulate 
enough to buy new equipment. 


2—management that uses that money to 
provide the most modern machines. 


3—workmen who use those machines to the 
fullest extent to get costs down. Prices will 
follow—competition takes care of that. 


Then nobody has to worry about “stretching 
his job” — he’ll have all the work he can handle 
and his wages will buy more than he ever 
dreamed of. 


As long as any hard-working, self-respecting 
American wants anything, 
we're not over-produced. But 
as long as he can’t afford 
to buy it, we’re over-priced. 


SWASEY 


1p Co Cod ob b oC = I Molo) ts 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 














Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> Republican Congressional leaders are figuring on a period 
of fairly stable prices this summer, followed by a general in- 
crease next fall. They think the spurt won’t become marked 
until after the election. 


The reasoning behind this is: Excellent crop prospects and 
a falling-off in demand for such consumer durables as radios 
and washing machines will temporarily offset such inflationary 
factors as tax reduction and wage increases. The full effect of 
ERP and rearmament spending won’t be felt for several months. 


This timing will help the GOP in the Presidential campaign, 
party leaders think, by taking the steam out of Truman’s 
demand for adoption of price restraints, which will be his 
principal domestic campaign issue. 


Democratic strategists don’t agree. They think that prices 
already are high enough to make the cost of living an effective 
campaign issue, and that the upward swing will start well 
ahead of the November voting. 


> Money allocations among the sixteen ERP nations recently 
announced by Administrator Hoffman are tentative. They prob- 
ably will be revised on the basis of requests from the partici- 
pating countries, meeting in Paris. 


Loans to Europe through the Export-Import Bank will be de- 
layed until the ERP appropriation bill passes Congress. Hoff- 
man himself is keeping in close touch with Congress. 


Negotiations for purchase of relief goods from American 
nations other than the U.S. will start this week at a conference 
in Washington with Canadian representatives. Some way of 
limiting prices paid for outside purchases is to be devised. 


> Stiff resistance to abandonment of the 70-group air program 
is developing both in the House and Senate, even though the 
66-group compromise now under discussion appeals to some 
members as a reasonable solution. 


Congress is likely to insist in the end on an $822,000,000 
contract-authorization program, however the new planes so 
acquired are grouped. It won’t be satisfied to place heavy re- 
liance on planes now in moth balls. 


> A total civilian and resources mobilization war plan 
recommended by the Brewster War Investigating Committee 
has no chance for enactment at this session, barring war be- 
fore adjournment. 


Some kind of so-called shelf law giving the President 
authority to draft industrial manpower, control prices, wages, 
and production, and mobilize the whole nation along military 
lines to fight the next war may emerge eventually from the 
present discussions. 


Advocates of total mobilization against an external enemy 
think they can convince the nation that the next war could be 
won no other way. They are adopting all the Baruch arguments 
for such a course. 


> A bill placing 200 government-owned war plants in the 
“national industrial reserve” and forbidding their outright sale 
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to private industry, as recommended by the Munitions Board, 
probably will get through at this session. 


A quick investigation is convincing members of the armed 
services committees that these plants must be put in readiness 
for war purposes, and that the Administration has blundered 
in selling so many second-world-war plants to private industry 
without reserving the right of recovery. 


> The Baldwin compromise proposal to draft 18-year-olds 
for six months’ training in the armed services in lieu of UMT 
appears to have a fair chance of passing the Senate in view of 
Forrestal’s acceptance of it. But the House will be reluctant to 
abandon its position against induction of boys under 19. 


Specific directives deferring young scientists will be written 
into the draft law. Congress has been impressed with the argu- 
ment that scientific research in this country was set back in 
the last war by the government’s failure to recognize the im- 
portance of such deferments. 


» Confirmation of David Lilienthal’s five-year reappoint- 
ment to the Atomic Energy Commission after another bitter 
Senate fight is indicated by a preliminary canvass of sentiment. 


Indications are that the Senate will line up about as it did 
a year and a half ago, when he was confirmed over the protest 
of a strong Republican bloc led by Senator Taft. 


Lilienthal’s sponsors concede an outside chance for an up- 
set, however. They will be handicapped by the secrecy surround- 
ing his accomplishments and by the reluctance of Republicans 
to confirm a long-term appointment (see page 20). 


> A subtle change in relations between Taft and Vanden- 
berg is becoming evident. They are still polite but not as polite 
as they used to be before Vandenberg’s friends made it plain 
that he would accept the Republican nomination if the GOP 
convention turned to him as a compromise. 


Supporters of Dewey and Taft are drawing together, but 
they still deny that any stop-Stassen agreement has been 
reached between either them or their principals. 


> Democrats are still on the prowl for a Vice Presidential 
nominee. Truman has been careful not to express preference, 
directly or indirectly, among the possibilities. 


Senators O’Mahoney of Wyoming and Lucas of Illinois 
are most often mentioned by Democratic functionaries. Both 
stood by Truman through the recent revolt. 


Truman seems to have convinced Democratic headquarters 
that he means to run again, but party officials still have their 
fingers crossed. Even if he had decided to retire, it wouldn’t be 
politics to announce it now. 


> Eisenhower talk is dying down but not out. The ADA, 
an organization that includes many former New Dealers, still 
insists that Eisenhower and Justice Douglas can be drafted. 


The general’s friends are now insisting that neither party 
can have him under any conceivable circumstance. But at least 
one Republican candidate is hoping for his endorsement. 
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AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
PROUDLY ANNOUNCES 
THE NEWEST ADDITION TO 
ITS GREAT PEACETIME FLEET 








SISTER-SHIP OF THE NEW PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 


eJImercas Finest Postar 
Luxur Liners 


MAIDEN VOYAGE— 
LOS ANGELES TO THE ORIENT 
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@ Addition of the President Wilson to American President Lines’ 
great fleet of luxury liners means that more and more 
Americans now can take that long-awaited cruise to the Orient 
You may make your reservations now for your 
vacation this summer, this fall or this winter. AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
The President Wilson and her sister-ship, the President Cleveland 
are magnificent ships which offer you luxurious | 
accommodations, wonderful food, completely modern staterooms, 


glamour... and the Orient, too. 
end for free booklet or see your Travel Agent for complete details sar oth ents toeguaas 
; NEW YORK TO CALIFORNIA 


PRESIDENTS WILSON | 
, CLEVELAND PORTS OF CALL: SAN FR 
: ANCISCO + LOS ANG 
AMERICAN PRESID ELES » HONOLULU + MANILA « H 
ENT LINES DOMESTIC OFFICES: * HONG KONG + SHANGHAI « Y 
IC OFFICES: NEW YORK « BOSTON + WASHINGTON CHICAGO + CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES SEATTLE « SAN sae 








An analysis of 289 pension plans in 73 industries—a valuable guide in 


setting up a new plan, or bringing an old plan up to date. 


THIS’ ANALYSIS 
SENT ON REQUEST 
~WRITE TODAY 


THIS BOOK ANSWERS 
THESE 9 QUESTIONS 


What type of company’ 


How many employees? 


What year was the plan 
made effective? 


What are the conditions 
of eligibility,? 


What are an employee's rights 
prior to normal retirement? 


How much do employees 
contribute? 


How is the pension plan funded? 


> are the pensions paid 
1| $1,200, 
5 $15,000? 





How are these 289 companies solving the Retirement Plan Problem? 





Air Transport 

Aircraft 
Manufacturing 

Automobile 

Baking 

Building 

Business 
Equipment 

Chemical 

Clothing 
Manufacturing 

Communications 
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Cosmetics 
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Distilling 

Drug 

Electrical 
Equipment 

Farm Equipment 

Financial 

Food 

Glass 

Household 
Appliance 

Insurance * 





PENSION PLANS IN THESE AND 
29 OTHER INDUSTRIES ANALYZED 


Leather 
Machinery (Heavy) 
Machine Tool 
Meat Packing 
Non-ferrous 
Metals 
Optical 
Paper 
Petroleum 
Printing & 
Engraving 
Public Utility 
Publishing 
Radio 
Railroad 
Shipbuilding 
Shoe Machinery 
Silverware 
Soap 
Steamship 
Steel 
Sugar 
Textile 
Tire & Rubber 
Products 
Tobacco 








HIS new 105-page book, written 

by pension specialists, gives you 
facts and figures showing how 289 
companies in 73 industries are solving 
their retirement plan problems... and 
how amendments have improved ex- 
isting plans. 


It provides you with a quick, simple 
method of applying the experience of 
others to your business. 

Facts about each company’s plan are 
given in tabular form for quick read- 
ing and easy comparison. 

You can readily see how companies 
in similar industries provide for over- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


age employees—and how companies of 
comparable size in different industries 
meet this same problem. 


You will find this book a valuable 
guide in establishing a new pension 
plan, or in bringing an old plan up to 
date. 


HOW TO GET YOUR COPY 


Write on your business letterhead 
for your copy of 289 Retirement Plans 
—it will be mailed to you promptly 
without cost or obligation. Please ad- 
dress Trust Department, Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. Y. 
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Arms and Men for the West 


For Washington last week, the para- 
mount question was: Now that the Com- 
munists had suffered a decisive defeat in 
the Italian elections, would they and their 
co-conspirators outside the Iron Curtain 
take their setback lying down or would 
they decide to resort to violence and strike 
now? The answer undoubtedly would also 
be the answer to the question of whether 
the world must face another war. 

So far as the United States could de- 
termine, this decision could only come 
from Moscow. In the meantime, the only 
course open to America was the continued 
implementation of its own strength and 
that of the other Western Powers. 

In Congress, two attempts were made 
to remove remaining obstacles to expan- 
sion of the armed forces: (1) On Wednes- 
day, April 21, Secretary of Defense James 
Forrestal proposed that the Air Force be 
upped from 55 groups to only 66, instead of 
the 70 groups voted by the House. (2) On 
Friday, he accepted a compromise on Uni- 
versal Military Training whereby Congress, 
in addition to renewing the draft act so 


that men in the 19-25 age group could be ~* 


inducted for two years, would also author- 
ize drafting of 18-year-old youths, though 
only for six months of training. 

Tighter Ties: In the State Depart- 
ment, final touches were put on a formula 
for American support of the Brussels mu- 
tual-assistance pact (NEWSWEEK, March 
15). Some outstanding provisions of the 
formula: Employing the same device used 
for determining needs under the European 
Recovery Program, the five signatories— 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg — would present - their 
military requirements as a bloc, and the 
requests would then be screened and pre- 
sented to Congress; in exchange, the United 
States would insist on substantial conces- 
sions, probably standardization of weapons 
to conform to American models, and firm 
assurance of bases in the nations and 
colonial territories involved. 

How tight the ties with the five nations 
would he depended on a Congress which, 
having voted ERP, might be inclined to 
wait and see how that program was ac- 
cepted before offering military guarantees, 
ERP had unquestionably influenced the 
outcome of the elections in Italy, and 
there was ample evidence of European 


gratitule already at hand (see cut), but 


actual recovery was still a long way off. 





British Combine 


ERP: Holland paraded gratitude 


Ambassador at Large 


As his special roving ambassador Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administrator Paul G. 
Hoffman wanted a businessman who at 
the same time was an experienced diplo- 
mat, someone who knew Europe and its 
problems, and who wouldn’t be dazzled by 
Old World leaders or confounded by Com- 
munist tactics of disruption and chaos. 

For he would be more than Hoffman’s 
eyes and ears in Europe. It would also 
be his job to ride herd on the sixteen 
nations receiving help from the United 
States under the European Recovery 
Program and to make certain they spent 
the $17,000,000,000 which Congress was 
expected to schedule for ERP as Con- 
gress wanted it spent—on recovery, not 
relief. 

At the same time, he would have to deal 
with the inevitable Communist plans to 
wreck the program. Although he would 
have no vote in the organization which the 
European governments were setting up to 
administer ERP, as the leading United 


States representative in the group he 
would have by far the most powerful voice. 

It was a job requiring a rare combina- 
tion of administrative skill, diplomatic 
ability, toughness, and knowledge of 
Europe’s politics as well as its economy. 
Hoffman asked President Truman to re- 
lease Secretary of Commerce W. Averell 
Harriman for the job. 

Last week, Mr. Truman, who had rushed 
Harriman into the Commerce Department 
to fill the gap created when he forced 
Henry Wallace to resign, reluctantly gave 
in. White House Press Secretary Charles 
G. Ross announced that, although Mr. 
Truman regretted having Harriman leave 
his Cabinet, he nevertheless had decided to 
send him to Europe for ERP “because of 
the transcendent importance of the new 
work.”* 

Harriman’s_ title would be Special 
United States Representative Abroad and 
his rank would be that of ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary. His 
salary would be $25,000 (as against $15,000 


as Secretary of Commerce) . Ross declared: 


“The President felt he was particularly 
qualified for the job.” 

Trouble Shooter: There were few in 
Washington who disagreed. Harriman had 
been in and out of government since the 
early days of the New Deal and had come 
to be relied on increasingly, first by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and later by Harry S. 
Truman as one of their chief trouble 
shooters. 

When Roosevelt brought Harriman into 
his Administration, little was known about 
him except that, although born to wealth 
and the Union Pacific Railroad, he was 
sympathetic to some of the New Deal 
objectives. He was one man whose lan- 
guage businessmen and New Dealers alike 
could understand and who, in turn, could 
understand them. He had been in shipping 
and in banking, and had developed coal 
and zinc mines in Upper Silesia and man- 
ganese deposits in Russia. As chairman of 
the board of the Union Pacific, he was 
responsible for streamlining the road dur- 
ing the depression and promoting Sun 
Valley, Idaho, as a winter resort to create 
passenger traffic for it. 

In NRA, he was shifted from one tough 
job to another. When business and the 
Administration were at swords’ points in 
1937, Harriman’s appointment as chair- 
man of the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Department of Commerce helped 
to lessen the tension. When the defense 
program started, it was Harriman who 





*As Harriman’s successor, Mr. Truman named 
Charles Sawyer, Cincinnati lawyer and former 
Ambassador to Belgium. 
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Tomorrow’s Troops: When the House Armed Services Committee 
held hearings last week on renewing the draft law, its young 
audience sat grim-faced beneath the famous Iwo Jima photo. 


helped break the raw-materials bottleneck. 
When the Lend-Lease Act was passed in 
March 1941, he was hurried to London 
as expediter.. In September 1941 Harri- 
man, along with Lord Beaverbrook, went 
to Moscow to organize Lend-Lease for 
Russia. In 1943, when relations between 
the United States and Russia needed bol- 
stering, he was sent to Moscow as am- 
bassador. 

He was the only man to attend every 
major Allied conference of the war. He 
was present at the dramatic mid-ocean 
meeting at which the Atlantic Charter 
was drafted, at the White House during 
the visits of Winston Churchill, at Quebec, 
Casablanca, Moscow, Cairo, Teheran, 
Yalta, San Francisco, and Potsdam. 

Antidote te Fear: When Harriman 
first went to Moscow he hoped, like most 
of the members of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration from F.D.R. down, that it would be 
possible to get along with Russia after 
the war. His experiences with the Soviets 
dispelled that hope. He was shocked by 
Stalin’s refusal to aid the uprising of the 
Poles in Warsaw against the Germans, 
and by Russia’s cynical disregard of its 
agreements with its allies. Long before Mr. 
Truman adopted his get-firm policy toward 
Russia, Harriman was arguing for it. 

At the San Francisco conference, he told 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg and _ then 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius 
that the United Nations would never 
work as long as the Russian dictatorship 
maintained its antagonistic policy toward 
democracy. His position, which the Ad- 
ministration, did not adopt until much 
later, was that differences with Russia 
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could be composed only if the United 
States was “firm.” 

He resigned as Ambassador to Russia in 
February 1946, but Mr. Truman would not 
let him return to private life. A few weeks 
after his resignation, he was made Am- 
bassador to Britain. He remained in 
London until the emergency created by 
Wallace’s break with the Administration’s 
foreign policy. As Secretary of Com- 
merce, he then helped to lay the ground- 
work for ERP. He was chairman of the 
committee of nineteen business and pro- 
fessional leaders, who surveyed the na- 
tion’s resources last fall and submitted a 
report to Congress outlining what the 
United States could and could not do 
toward getting Western Europe on its feet. 

Taking up his job last week, he was 
confident that ERP would succeed. “I 
think we have very much overemphasized 
Russia’s strength and Western Europe’s 
weakness,” Harriman declared. “The point 
is, there are 260,000,000 people in Western 
Europe who are hardworking and intelli- 
gent. If we get them back on their feet, 
the balance of power will be restored and 
we won’t have the same fear of pressures 
from the East.” 


Still Too Little? 


For the first twelve months of the Mar- 
shall plan, Congress had authorized $5,300,- 
000,000. Last week Economic Cooperation 
Administrator Paul G. Hoffman warned 
the House Appropriations Committee that 
it might not be enough. 

Although he did not ask for an increase, 
his implication was clear. He would ask 


——e 


for it later, if the authorization proved in- / 
sufficient to reach ECA’s goal—a rise of | 
30 per cent in the production of the’ 


Marshall-plan nations. 


PRESIDENT: 


No, Period 


The President was not in a jovial mood. | 
Asked last week if the Commerce Depart- 7 
ment would accede to a House request* 7 
that the loyalty file on Dr. Edward U. 7 
of the Bureau of | 
Standards, be turned over to the Un. % 
American Activities Committee, Mr. Tru- 7 
man tartly referred to Thomas Jefferson’s © 
comment on John Marshall’s ruling in 7 
“The 4 


Chief Justice has made his decision. Now ~ 


Condon, Director 


the treason trial of Aaron Burr: 


let him enforce it.” 


No matter how clear the President’s in- 7 
tent, his memory was a little foggy. Ac- © 
knowledging the error, Press Secretary — 
Charles G. Ross was forced later to set | 
the record straight: It was Andrew Jack- | 
son, not Jefferson; the decision concerned © 
the case of the Cherokee Nation vs. Geor- 7 
gia, not Aaron Burr’s acquittal. But what- — 
ever the historical facts, Harry Truman’s © 
back was up and so far as the Commerce | 
Department was concerned, that was what | 
counted. On Saturday, April 24, it formally 
rejected the demand for the Condon file. | 
Promptly, House leaders indicated they | 
would move for further legislative action. 7 
Pointing out that a joint resolution, now § 
pending in the House Rules Committee. | 


would have the force of law, Speaker 


Joseph W. Martin Jr. said: “The last word § 


has not yet been spoken.” 


POLITICS: 


Standings by Gallup 


For two Presidential candidates, George | 


Gallup’s American Institute of Public 
Opinion had discouraging news this week: 
> Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, who since 1944 


had held first place in all Gallup samplings | 
of GOP voters (peak: 52 per cent in De- | 


cember, 1946), dropped into second place 
behind the sensationally climbing Harold 
E. Stassen. A March 28 sample had shown 


this result: Dewey, 34 per cent; Mac- | 


Arthur, 19; Stassen, 15; Vandenberg, 13; 
Taft, 12; Warren, 3; Martin, 1; Saltonstall, 
1; no choice, 2. With the Wisconsin and 
Nebraska primaries, both won by Stassen, 
in the record, the new poll showed: Stas- 
sen, 31; Dewey, 29; MacArthur, 16; Van- 
denberg, 10; Taft, 9; Warren, 2; Martin, 1; 
no choice, 2. 

> President Truman’s popularity took an- 
other big nosedive, almost matching his de- 
cline just before the 1946 Congressional 
elections when only 32 per cent of the 





*The House acted by a vote of 300-29, with 104 
Democrats repudiating the President’s order 
March 15, which froze in the confidential files 42 
FBI report on Dr. Condon. 
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voters approved of his leadership. Today 
only 36 per cent approve, a drop of 19 
percentage points since the last sample 
made in October 1947. 


Dark-Horse Keynoter 


The Republican arrangements commit- 
tee. which decides such things, last week 
announced that it had chosen Gov. Dwight 
H. Green of Illinois and Speaker Joseph 
W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts to be key- 
noter and permanent chairman respective- 
ly of the Republican national convention 
in Philadelphia starting June 21. The se- 
lection of Martin, a Presidential possibility, 
was no surprise; he had held the post of 
permanent chairman in both the 1940 and 
1944 conventions and had performed com- 
mendably. 

But the choice of Green, the handsome, 
51-year-old cohort of Col. Robert R. Me- 
Cormick, publisher of The Chicago Trib- 
une, was remarkable for two reasons: (1) 
It had been engineered with the approval 
of Rep. Clarence J. Brown of Ohio, Sen. 
Robert A. Taft’s campaign manager, and 
J. Russel Sprague of New York, one of 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s handlers; and 
(2) it automatically revived talk of Green 
himself as a dark-horse possibility for the 
Presidential nomination. 


Showdown in Ohio 


The politicians viewed the situation like 
surgeons gathered around an operating 
table: 

Robert A. Taft could lose, even if Har- 
old E. Stassen didn’t win. In the Republi- 
can primary on May 4, Stassen was chal- 
lenging him for only 23 of the 53 Ohio 
delegates. But he didn’t have to capture 
all of them or even most, to wreck Taft’s 
chances for the Presidential nomination. 
Ohio was Taft’s home state. He was its 
favorite son. Unless he overwhelmed Stas- 
sen completely, how could his supporters 
answer the argument that, although he 
might be the best man for the Presidency, 
he would be a poor vote getter? 

Outsiders might have considered Stassen 
foolhardy when he decided to enter the 
primary but Taft knew better. The Ohio 
Republican organization was anything but 
the one big happy family it seemed from 
afar. It had long been racked by inter- 
necine warfare. Example: In 1936, when 
the organization deliberately ran Taft in 
the primary as stalking horse for Alf M. 
Landon, the late Sen. William E. Borah 
had entered 35 candidates and elected five 
of them. 

The Spet Pieker: Moreover, Stas- 
sen’s Ohio campaign manager, wily Earl 
Hart, was an old hand at bucking the 
Republican organization. Hart had man- 
aged the campaign of Mayor Harold H. 
Burton of Cleveland (tow Associate Su- 
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from the organization candidate. In 1944, 
he managed the campaign of Thomas J. 
Herbert for the Republican nomination 
for governor against the organization. Al- 
though Herbert lost out narrowly, he came 
back two years later and, with Hart’s 
help, won. 

Hart had planned Stassen’s campaign 
with his usual canniness. The eleven dis- 
tricts in which Stassen delegates were en- 
tered all embraced industrial centers— 
among them Akron, Cleveland, Dayton, 
Springfield, and Youngstown—where the 
railroad brotherhoods and the AFL were 
strong. 

Republican trade-union members—and 
there were many in Ohio—might resent 
Taft because of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Further, they were districts where Taft 
had always done poorly. In the 1944 elec- 
tion, William G. Pickrel, his Democratic 
opponent for the Senate, had carried 


eight of them. In the 20th, 21st, and 22nd 
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shall live to 
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in Cleveland, for example, the vote was 
Pickrel, 309,467; Taft, 217,612. 

Only one Stassen candidate was entered 
for delegate-at-large, although the voters 
were to elect nine of them. This, too, was 
shrewd. The Stassen man, Carrington T. 
Marshall, former Chief Justice of the Ohio 
Supreme Court, was universally known 
and respected. Most politicians thought 
he could win. 

With the flames that swept Nebraska 
and Wisconsin roaring through Ohio, Taft 
on Friday, April 16, took decisive action. 
Realizing that, unless he stamped them 
out, they would consume his Presidential! 
aspirations, he canceled his projected 
speaking tour of Vermont and flew to 
Cleveland from Washington with Repre- 
sentative-at-Large George H. Bender. 
There, he met at the Carter Hotel with Ed 
D. Schorr, former state GOP chairman, 
Fred H. Johnson, present state chairman, 
and other top Republican leaders, and 
charted an offensive against Stassen that 
would take him to almost every corner of 
Ohio—even to districts which Stassen was 
not contesting—in the most crucial battle 
of his political life. 

Until then Stassen had been the whirl- 
wind campaigner, while Taft stayed in 
Washington, working on Republican legis- 
lation in Congress and making only inter- 
mittent speaking tours. Now. Taft’s activity 
more than matched Stassen’s. 

The Fence Mender: Last week, while 
Stassen spoke in Dayton, Middletown, and 
Hamilton, Taft toured Ashtabula, Warren, 
Niles, and Youngstown. While Stassen 
climbed into his chartered DC-3 and flew 
to Toledo, Taft spoke in Salem, Lisbon, 
East Liverpool, Cadiz, and Steubenville. 
Stassen paused in his campaign in Cleve- 
land, after touring Akron and Canton, and 
went home to Minnesota. There was no 
halt in Taft’s campaign, nor did he plan 
any until primary day. 

Some days Taft worked as long as seven- 
teen hours. In one day he made ten 
speeches; in another, eight. He spoke to 
large audiences and small. He shook hands, 
gave autographs, and posed for photos. 
Women campaign workers brought him 
cookies which they had baked themselves. 
Obligingly, he ate them. 

His activity was not only the result of 
his realization of the stakes in the primary. 
Taft also was angry. He had been angry 
with Stassen ever since the latter revealed 
his plans to enter the campaign, and had, 
in fact, pleaded with him to change his 
mind (Newsweek, Feb. 9). To party- 
regular Taft, Stassen’s action had seemed 
unethical. 

Nor did Taft approve of the campaign 
methods of Stassen’s supporters. In the 
belief that Taft personified Republican 
policy to many Democratic voters, they 
were calling on Democrats to vote in the 
Republican primary for Stassen. Much of 
their literature carried this line: “If you 
voted Democratic before, ask for Republi- 
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Newsweek 


Squeeze: Lilienthal’s nomination was caught in a GOP vise 


can ballot.” (It is illegal for Democrats to 
vote in the Republican primary in Ohio, 
but the law is difficult to enforce.) 

The Regular: Most of all, Taft did 
not approve of Stassen’s criticism of Re- 
publican policy. Stassen, he declared, could 
have run for the Senate after his discharge 
from the Navy. “He could have come down 
to Washingtor: with the rest of the Repub- 
licans to help fight the New Deal and what 
it stood for.” To Stassen’s declaration that 
he was in “constant disagreement” with 
Taft on “key questions of domestic and 
foreign policy,” the Ohio senator replied: 
“Tf he is in constant disagreement, he must 
be a New Dealer . . . [and] is in constant 
disagreement with the Republican party 
in the nation.” ; 

The senator was particularly irked by 
Stassen’s claim that he was more liberal 
than Taft. “He apparently means that he 
is more liberal than the Republican pro- 
gram adopted in the Senate. I think it is 
incumbent upon him to say how he is 
more’ liberal and what changes he would 
make in that program,” said Taft. 

Taft charged that Stassen’s program con- 
sisted only of “general principles.” And he 
added: “It is easy to proclaim general 
principles in public speeches, but the busi- 
ness of interpreting those speeches into 
definite measures which can pass Congress 
and can if necessary be passed over the 
President’s veto is a very much more diffi- 
cult practical problem.” 

For all Taft’s asperity, he and his back- 
ers made no secret of their concern over 
Stassen’s popularity in Ohio. Where they 
originally had refused to concede Stassen 
one delegate, Taft’s campaign manager, 
Clarence J. Brown, now declared he would 
be satisfied if only four to nine of the 
Stassenites were elected. “That’s par for 
the course,” he explained. 

Stassen himself declared he would con- 
sider it a victory if twelve or more of his 
candidates were elected. But a victory for 
Stassen might be a Pyrrhic one. Stassen 
had long sincé alienated the Dewey forces. 
In going into Ohio he not only had alien- 
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ated Taft but many of the Republican 
party regulars. And, in the event of a con- 
vention deadlock, the regulars would hold 
the whip hand. 


Patronage and the Atom 


Ever since the Republicans started tak- 
ing it for granted that Jan. 20 would be 
moving day at the White House, they had 
talked about setting a deadline beyond 
which they would refuse to approve any 
appointments that Harry S. Truman 
might make. Publicly, they argued that 
it would be unfair to handicap a Re- 
publican President with long-term Tru- 
man appointees. Privately, they admitted 
that a far more compelling reason was 
patronage. 

Nor did the Democrats wholly resent 
the Republican plan. Partly because they 
remembered how much trouble Franklin 
D. Roosevelt had with holdovers from the 
Hoover Administration during his first 
term, and partly because they could ap- 


‘preciate the political necessity for pa- 


tronage themselves, they agreed that it 
would be foolish of the Republicans to 
load the government service with too 
many Democratic faithful. 

Last week the Senate Republican Pol- 
icy Committee decided the day for setting 
the deadline had come. Hereafter, the 
Republicans would refuse to confirm any 
Truman appointments except (1) those 
absolutely necessary to keep the govern- 
ment going, and (2) those in states where 
the Republican senators voiced no ob- 
jection. Nominations would not be turned 
down. They would simply be left hanging 
until January. Mr. Truman meanwhile 
could fill the jobs with interim appoint- 
ments. 

Compromise: The Republicans con- 
tended their deadline was not intended 
to apply to positions of such importance 
that it might endanger the national inter- 
est—for example, top jobs in the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. Neither 
would it apply to Cabinet nominations 


and to Democratic senators, like Cari A, 7 
Hatch of New Mexico, who might be | 
named to Federal judgeships. 

No sooner had the deadline been set, 7 
however, than it met its first test. Mr, 7 
Truman on Tuesday, April 20, nominated 7 
for reappointment all five members of the 7 
Atomic Energy Commission—Chairman ~ 
David E. Lilienthal for five years, Vice © 
Chairman Sumner T. Pike for four, Lewis 7 
L. Strauss for three, William W. Way- 7 
mack for two, and Robert F. Bacher for 7 
one. : 
Although reluctant to make a political © 
football of the AEC, the Republicans 7 
were even more reluctant to have Lilien. 7 
thal continue as chairman. His original — 
nomination last year had been approved 
only after a bitter battle of ten weeks. ~ 
Through Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper of 7 
Iowa, chairman of the Joint.Congression- 7 
al Committee on Atomic Energy, they 7 
suggested a compromise—reappointment ~ 
of Lilienthal for one year instead of five. 
This the President rejected. 

In doing so, he was not looking for a 
head-on collision with the Republicans. 
On the contrary, he, too, might have a com- 
promise up his sleeve. Passed by the Sen- 
ate and now before the House was the 
Knowland bill, authorizing the Joint Con- ~ 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy ~ 
to call on the FBI for reports on AEC 7 
members whenever it thought necessary. 7 
Mr. Truman might sign the bill if the Pe- 7 
publicans would agree promptly to cca- | 
firm all the pending nominations, including | 
Lilienthal’s. | 


SERVICES: 


The Army and Palestine 


When the United States delegation 
helped push through a United Nations 
plan for the partition of Palestine last 
fall, Army leaders insisted that to enforce 
it would take the equivalent of seven full 
divisions, roughly 100,000 men. The Army, | 
which had opposed any solution unaccept- | 
able to the Arabs, estimated that two divi- 
sions would be needed to patrol the Pales- 
tinian borders against Arab infiltration, | 
the other five to police the interior. The 
basis for this figure was British troop 
strength: 90,000 men. 

Despite lurid tales of “great” battles 
and bloody skirmishes, the statistical truth 
is that Palestine fighting has been, by 
any standard, considerably less sangui- 
nary for the occupying power than most - 
people believe. Since the start of real trou- 
ble on Nov. 30, the day after the UN 
Assembly’s partition vote, Holy Land hos- 
tilities have cost all parties concerned 
2,039 in dead and 4,248 in wounded, by 
unofficial tally. For the British, however, 
the toll is surprisingly low: 134 soldiers, 
police, and civilians killed, and 319 
wounded. 


Last week, Harry S. Truman made it 
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plain that he was ready to accept responsi- 
bility for the more explosive scheme of 
imposing UN trusteeship on Palestine 
(see page 28). He asserted that he had 
Constitutional authority to send American 
troops to the Holy Land without the sanc- 
tion of Congress. If the Arabs supported 
a UN mandate, it would commit the 
United States to supply the overwhelming 
part of 60,000 men, by Army estimates. 
Against Arab opposition, the number of 
troops necessary to maintain order was 
anybody’s guess. 

Congressional reaction to the President’s 
statement was immediate and antagonistic. 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg’s assertion 
that the Chief Executive “probably” had 
such power did little to mollify his col- 
leagues. Beyond Mr. Truman’s problem- 
atical infringement of legislative function, 
there was another factor. In an election 
year, Congress was troubled by two ques- 
tions: How would Americans accept the 
casualties which would certainly be the 
result of participation in the Arab- 
Jewish conflict? And though several hun- 
dred casualties might be little in terms 
of modern warfare, would American wives 
and mothers see it that way? 


LABOR: 


Nor Iron Bars a Cage 


Except for two details, which Wiscon- 
sin law considered irrelevant, there: was 
little to distinguish Robert Buse’s daily 
routine from that of the vast majority 
of Americans last week. He left home ev- 
ery morning for work, put in his regular 
eight-hour day, and then returned home 


Buse: Strike by day, jail by night 
May 3, 1948 
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Reuther: A bowl of fruit saved his life, but who shot him? 


at night. The legally irrelevant details: 
> Home was jail, specifically the Milwau- 
kee House of Correction, where he was 
serving 60 days for contempt of court. As 
president of Local 248 of the United Auto 
Workers, CIO, Buse had violated the Wis- 
consin Employment Relations Board’s ban 
against mass picketing during the strike at 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
plant in suburban West Allis last year. 

> The work he did while serving his jail 
sentence included running the strike of 
grave diggers and maintenance men seek- 
ing higher wages, which had been going on 
since April 5 at the Forest Home Ceme- 
tery.* Ousted from Local 248 in Walter 
Reuther’s cleanup of Communists and fel- 
low travelers within the UAW, Buse was 
now employed by the Communist party- 
lining Food, Tobacco, Agricultural, and 
Allied Workers, to which the strikers be- 
longed. 

What made it possible was Wisconsin’s 
Huber Act, passed several years ago to les- 
sen the hardships of the families of pris- 
oners serving time for minor offenses and 
to relieve the counties of the burden of 
supporting them. It provides that, at the 
judge’s discretion, the prisoners may be 
released from jail every morning to work 
at their regular jobs, and locked up again 
come night. In Buse’s case, it enabled him 
to win the strike by the week’s end. 


The Shot in the Night 


Last Tuesday was a sultry day in De- 
troit, but by evening a thunderstorm put a 
chill in the air. At 8:30 p.m. Walter Reu- 





*Winning increases, the employes last Friday, 
April 23, returned to work to bury 25 bodies kept 
in vaults during the walkout. 


ther wearily adjourned the meeting of the 
United Auto Workers’ executive board 
at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, thus ending 
another conference on another round of 
wage boosts. After telephoning that he was 
on his way, he set out in his 1940 Chevvy 
for his small brick bungalow. By the time 
he got there, his wife May had put the 
two children to bed and warmed over 
the dinner. Reuther took off his coat 
and the couple walked into the kitchen. It 
was almost 9:45. 

Outside in the dark street a new Ford 
sedan, its Monsoon-maroon paint. still 
ashine, slid quietly to the curb near the 
Reuther house. A small man climbed out, 
crossed the sidewalk, and carefully let 
himself into the Reuther backyard. Then, 
standing clear of the light, he peered into 
the kitchen. As Reuther paused to reach 
into the refrigerator, the man put a 12- 
gauge shotgun to his shoulder and took 
deliberate aim at his victim’s spine. Just 
as he fired Reuther turned away, a bowl of 
fruit in his hand, moving into the outer 
periphery of the blast and exposing his arm 
instead of his back. This saved his life. As 
he fell to the floor with a cry of “They got 
me, May!” the would-be assassin turned 
and fled to the red car, which roared away. 
A 14-year-old boy, Louis Johnstone, and 
a neighbor, Mrs. Helen O’Keefe, got a 
quick look at him. It was on this, and on a 
few footprints in the yard, that the police 
would have to base their investigations. 

Still Tough: Before a police am- 
bulance had moved the redheaded, tuugh- 
bodied Reuther to New Grace Hospital, 
he told friends: “It was either manage- 
ment, Communists, or screwballs, in no 
particular order.” First reports were that 
he was critically hurt. that the five extra- 
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size pellets had shattered his arm, making 
amputation necessary. But Reuther, who 
had survived more than one brutal beating 
in his rise to the presidency of the million- 
man CIO union, never lost consciousness. 
As a crowd of labor leaders, rank-and-file 
members, and newsmen gathered in the 
hospital lobby, bulletins from the eight 
doctors in attendance grew increasingly 
optimistic. Finally Frank Winn, UAW 
publicity man, brought word that Reuther 
was in “good condition” and that the arm 
would probably be saved. 

Before the ‘auto workers’ chief went 
under the anesthetic, his doctors permitted 
city prosecutor James N. McNally to in- 
terview him. “Walter, this is Jim McNally. 
You know me, don’t you?” “Oh, sure,” 
Reuther answered. “How are you? Nice to 
see you.” Then under questioning he de- 
scribed at great length what had happened 
to him. “Certainly you must have some 
idea who did this?” McNally asked. Reu- 
ther replied: “If I was told by this doctor 
here I was going to die-in five minutes, I 
couldn’t tell you any more.” 

Clues Wanted: As the police, aided 
by angry UAW members, began the great- 
est manhunt in Detroit’s history, there 
were almost immediate offers of a reward 
for the capture of the man or men who 
had done the job. The UAW executive 
board voted $100,000, Reuther’s home 
local added $1,000, the Detroit Common 
Council put up $10,000, and even the 
Michigan Communist party came through 
with $500 and an oratorical condemna- 
tion of the deed. By the week’s end, the 
reward had mounted to $121,900. With 
these offers came an avalanche of letters 
and telegrams of sympathy from all over 
the country. 

With hardly a clue, the police hunted 
red cars and Commissioner Harry Toy 
rounded up Red leaders. But the field of 
Reuther’s enemies was too large for any- 
thing but slow, routine search. In his rise 
to power, the UAW president had stepped 
hard on too many people. In the past year 
alone he had fired more than 500 union 
officials for their Communist connections. 
Any one of these disgruntled ex-officehold- 
ers might have pulled the trigger. Last 
Friday, April 23, still baffled, the police 
turned up with a new theory, that Reuther 
had been shot by “numbers game” racket- 
cers, angered by his attempt to root them 
out of auto plants. 

Next day, the police had to release their 
most promising pick-up on a writ of habeas 
corpus, despite objections by McNally that 
he was withholding information vital to 
the case. The man was Nelson Davis, Ne- 
gro Communist and leader of the trouble- 
some left-wing faction in the UAW’s Ford 
local, who had been arrested last Thursday 
on a tip that he admitted knowing the 
identity of Reuther’s attackers. But if 
Davis knew anything he admitted nothing, 
leaving the» police exactly where they 
started. 
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CONGRESS: 


The Housing Switch 


The first time the bill was introduced 
it passed the Senate and was quietly killed 
in the House. This time it looked as though 
it wouldn’t even pass the Senate. No one 
disagreed with the objective—to encourage 
the building of 15,000,000 homes in ten 
years. But a bipartisan amendment, spon- 
sored by Republican Sen. Robert A. Taft 


———ssmene 


of Ohio and Democratic Sens. Robert F. 
Wagner of New York and Allen J. Ellen. 3 
der of Louisiana, provided for public, as. 
well as private, housing. Under it, the” 
government would contribute more than” 
$6,000,000,000 to local housing authorities | 
to build 500,000 units. And that feature | 
made the opposition bipartisan, too. 
Last week the leaders of the opposition 
unexpectedly switched. The reasons: Two | 
of them, Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin 7 
and Edward J. Thye of Minnesota, were ” 


Ree ya 


“Official” Art: At the Congressional Club’s third annual show this 
week, visitors saw Rep. Brooks Hays’s “Snow Scene” (value: $25), 
“Elizabeth and Pony” (left) by Mrs. Dean Acheson (value: $200), 
and Rep. J. Percy Priest’s “Portrait of My Wife” (value: $50). 
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supporters of Presidential aspirant Harold 
E. Stassen, and Stassen did not want to 
hand Taft so powerful an issue as housing 
during the Ohio primary campaign. The re- 
sult: On the crucial test vote, proponents 
of the amendment won, 49 to 35. The 
measure was passed by a voice vote. 

The outlook for Congressional action 
on housing still was dim, however. A ma- 
jority of the House Banking Committee, 
which had pigeonholed the bill the first 


time, continued to oppose it. 


COAL STRIKE: 


On Good Behavior 


In good cliff-hanger tradition, the coal 
situation moved from crisis to crisis. Last 
week Americans sighed expectantly, cer- 
tain of a slow fadeout with John L. Lewis 
tenderly pressed to the coal operators’ 
bosoms. Instead they got another series 
of quivering question marks: Were the 
miners going back to the pits? Would they 
stay there? Was another clash in the 
works? 

Despite Lewis’s ungrammatical _ tele- 
gram to United Mine Workers district 
presidents: “I do hope you will convey to 
each member my wish that they imme- 
diately return to work,” indications in the 
script pointed to continuing trouble: 
>“Mad as hornets,” thousands of miners 
had left the pits again, 24 hours after John 
L. Lewis had been fined $20,000 in Federal 
Court in Washington last Tuesday, April 
20. Even when they returned, their angry 
mood held little promise of peaceful rela- 
tions in the future. 
> Justice T. Alan Goldsborough, who had 
slapped the $1,420,000 fine for criminal 
contempt on Lewis and the UMW, issued 
an 80-day writ ordering the miners to end 
the walkout and remain on the job. 
>On recommendation of the government, 
Goldsborough postponed indefinitely the 
sentencing of Lewis and the miners for 
civil contempt. But the threat of further 
penalties which he held over them was 
more likely to anger than to placate Lewis. 
>Ezra Van Horn, operators’ representa- 
tive on the three-man welfare fund board, 
filed an injunction suit in Federal District 
Court to prevent payment of pensions 
“until the court has had an opportunity 
to determine the validity” -of Sen. Styles 
Bridges’s_ compromise of the pension 
squabble which had caused the original 
walkout. Van Horn, who voted against the 
Bridges proposal, insisted it was illegal 
under Taft-Hartley Act provisions. 

As the Administration held tenaciously 
to the lion’s tail, apprehensive citizens 
looked ahead to more installments. Even 
if Lewis and the government could some- 
how settle the present imbroglio, the reel 
would not be fully wound up until such 
time as the UMW and the coal operators 
negotiated a new contract to replace the 
one expiring midnight June 30. 
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Second Fight on Lilienthal 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


or the second time, a fight is brew- 
Fine over the confirmation of David 
E. Lilienthal as chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The initial terms 
of the five members of the commission 
expire Aug. 1. The President has nomi- 
nated all five for reappointment. Under 
the law, the new terms will be staggered, 
so that one term will expire 
each year beginning in 1949. 

Partisan politics has no 
proper place in the consider- 
ation of these appointments. 
The atomic enterprise is, by _ 
many standards, the most im- _ 
portant in the United States 
—and, let us hope, in the 
world. Our lives and our 
civilization may well depend 
on the efficiency and imagi- 
nation with which it is conducted. 

If the present commission is doing a 
good job, it should be reappointed. It is 
hard for an outsider to judge this. The 
enterprise is extremely complex. A year 
ago it was not in good shape. Twenty 
months of uncertainty, disorganization, 
and disintegration had elapsed between 
V-J Day and the confirmation of the 
commission. Since then an organization 
has been created, a tremendous pro- 
gram of research has been invigorated, 
and production has been improved and 
expanded. 


HE laymen who are in the best posi- 

tion to judge are the eighteen mem- 
bers of the “watchdog” Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee. Generally, they are 
men with a high sense of responsibility 
and they include some of the most intel- 
ligent members of both Houses. Of the 
nine senators—five Republicans, four 
Democrats—all except one, Bricker of 
Ohio, favored Lilienthal’s confirmation 
last year. 

But Senators Taft and McKellar and 
many others refused to accept this 
committee’s overwhelming recommen- 
dation. Twenty-six Republicans and five 
Democrats voted against Lilienthal. 
Taft already has given warning of an- 
other fight. 

Had Lilienthal been rejected a year 
ago, the atomic enterprise might be in a 
chaotic state. For none of the other four 
members would have served. It would 
have been hard to enlist either another 
high-grade commission or the full co- 
operation of the scientists. Lilienthal’s 





rejection now would have much the 
same consequences, unless convincing 
evidence is brought forward to estab- 
lish that he has not done a good job. 

A fight could be avoided if the com- 
missioners would be willing to serve 
after Aug. 1 as interim appointees sub- 
ject to confirmation next year. But they 
will not. serve as interim ap- 
pointees. If they have done 
a good job they are entitled 
to confirmation now. A re- 
fusal of the Republicans to 
act, so that the next Presi- 
dent could appoint an entire- 
ly new commission, would 
indicate an intent to prosti- 
tute our national security to 
the purposes of political pa- 
tronage. 

The fight might be eased if Lilienthal 
were nominated for the one-year term 
instead of the five. He proposed this 
himself. But the President insisted on 
standing on precedent and principle by 
giving the chairman the longest term. 
If Lilienthal is not good enough to be 
confirmed for five years, he is not good 
enough to be confirmed for one year. If 
he is a menace to our security, he should 
be removed forthwith. 

All five members might be appointed 
for one year or the commission might be 
abolished and the atomic enterprise 
turned back to the armed services. 
Either step would require an amend- 
ment to the act, which would be vetoed, 
almost certainly with success, if it were 
passed in the first instance, which is 
doubtful. The heads of the armed serv- 
ices profess to be well satisfied with the 
present atomic setup. Secretary of the 
Army Royall already has stepped hard 
on Senator Wherry’s proposal to turn 
the management of atomic energy back 
to the military. The Wherry scheme 
would be fought to the last ditch by 
many of the scientists and might fatally 
handicap progress in research and de- 
velopment. 


o it looks as if the Senate would 

have to face the problem squarely 
and either confirm or reject Lilienthal 
and his colleagues. The Senate members 
of the Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
can be relied upon, I think, to treat the 
matter with conscientious patriotism. 
The Senate as a whole would do well 
to emulate them. 
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Scene-Setting for Trouble 


Two weeks ago the Piazza Colonna in 
the heart of Rome echoed from dawn to 
far into the night with the tumult and 
shouting of the Italian election campaign. 
Again last week crowds jammed the pi- 
azza. But they were as quiet as Italian 
crowds ever are. Their chief concern was 
to buy from a street merchant a little pipe 
and a bottle of liquid that enabled the 
purchaser to blow large soap bubbles. A 
wand with which the bubbles could be 
hooked came with the set. 

By all the ordinary criteria of politics, 
the scene represented the calm after the 
storm. But since it was the Communists, 
the apostles of violence, who had suffered 
defeat, Western Europe and the Western 
world asked: Was this the calm before 
the storm? If the Reds intended to turn 
to bullets where ballots had failed they 
would have the perfect setting on May 1— 
May Day, the high holiday of the Left. 


Red Red Faces 


POPULAR FRONT WINS; DE GASPERT RESIGNS 


This was the headline that readers of an 
Italian Communist paper, Vie Nuove, saw 
when they received their copies on April 
4, The weekly had apparently gone to 
press just hefore the election returns and 
copies of this first run got into the mails 
hy mistake, 

But it was not only this incident that 
caused the faces of Italian Communists 
last week to turn a deep nonideological 


ete Ci7in 


red. For their bitterest opponents, the 
Christian Democrats, made a sweep of the 


_ election that secured for them an absolute 


and unexpected majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies. The final line-up gave Premier 
Alcide De Gasperi’s party 307 of 574 seats. 
The Christian Democrats’ right-wing So- 
cialist allies won 33 seats and other parties 
52 seats. The Popular Front had only 182. 
In the Senate the Christian Democrats 
came out with 151 seats to 115 for the 
Popular Front, 25 for the right-wing Social- 
ists, and 59 for other parties. 


Watch on the Communists 


The only man in Italy who exactly pre- 
dicted the magnitude of the Communist 
defeat was— a Communist. Luigi Prato of 
Valenza won the $100,000 “Totalvoto” lot- 
tery prize for calling the results and re- 
ceived the fulsome congratulations of near- 
ly everyone in town except his fellow 
Communists. 

Premier Alcide De Gasperi himself had 
not anticipated the magnitude of his vic- 
tory. Last week, occasionally pouring a 
glass of orange juice from the carafe on 
his new mahogany desk in his austere 


office in Viminale Palace, the scholarly 
67-year-old Premier was organizing a 
hew government based on his working 
majority of the deputies, Some of his 
more rabid party colleagues were even 
urging him to name an exclusively Chris- 
tian Democratic Cabinet, 

However, the shrewd Premier realisti- 
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Italian police, who kept preelection order by force, are ready 
for postelection violence 


— 


cally recognized the source of his victory: 1 
Thousands who might have voted for oth. 7 


er parties went Christian Democratic sole- | 
ly to prevent the Communists from be- 7 
coming the largest single party. Free of © 
the Communist threat, they might have — 
made anything from Socialism to neo- | 
Fascism their first choice. Thus the new © 


Cabinet, to be presented to Parliament on 


May 8, was likely to be another coalition, | 
embracing right-wing Socialists, mildly } 
leftist Republicans, and mildly rightist © 
Liberals, in addition to Christian Demo- | 


crats. 


Within that framework the new De ‘ 
Gasperi government would have a second | 


major task—to respond to the urgent de- 
mands for drastic economic and social re- 


forms. Obviously concerned about the | 


rightist label hung on his party because of 


its many ultraconservative supporters, De © 


Gasperi earnestly cried at a huge postelec- 
tion rally: “We are not reactionaries, 
Every social reform which has been prom- 
ised will be made.” 

Reform vs. Revolt: The total Marx- 
ist vote (Communists and left-wing So- 
cialists of the Popular Front, plus the 
right-wing Socialists) had come close to 
10,000,000. Nonetheless, the Popular Front 
began to disintegrate soon after the elec- 
tion, as many left-wing Socialists brewed a 
revolt against the pro-Communist line of 


their leader, Pietro Nenni. They might 


rejoin the right-wing faction of Giuseppe ” 


Saragat. The Communists, defeated but 


only temporarily silenced, began again to 
preach on such issues as unemployment, 
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housing, and land reform. Thus De Gas 








peri, like all realistic moderates, under |} 
stood that unless social and economic con- 


ditions were remedied, Communism might 
vet another chance, 


The question was whether the Com- 
munists might ‘seize that chance without 
waiting longer. One Red chieftain warned: 
“T fear that relations between the Italian 
Government and the people will soon enter 
into a phase of acute tension.” Fulfilling 
that forecast, Communists gathered in 
Milan on April 25 to commemorate the 
third anniversary of the partisan uprising. 
When police tried to enforce a government 
ban on party parades the Reds produced 
guns, killed one policeman, and wounded 
three. The police retaliated with flailing 
truncheons and rifle butts, and prepared 
for more serious May Day demonstra- 
tions which, said the Communists, “not 
all the police in the world will be able 
to prevent.” _ 


Nonetheless, Communist leader Palmiro © 


Togliatti had insisted that “we have no 


intention of using force or violence” to — 


overthrow the De Gasperi government, 
and, in fact, the Communists had probably 
missed their best opportunity to do so. 
They had already waited too long, said 
Randolfo Pacciardi, Vice Premier and 


chairman of the Cabinet Committee of 7 
Public Order. As a former colonel in the — 
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Drive Refreshed... Have a Coke 


You remember a pleasant custom on the highways. It’s a 
way to avoid getting tired and drowsy. Stop at a friendly 
service station where you see the familiar red cooler. Get your 


feet on the ground. Stretch. Enjoy the pause that refreshes Ash for it either way... both 


trade-marks mean the same thing. 


with ice-cold Coca-Cola were and you're off toa fresh start. COPYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Garibaldi Brigade in Spain, Pacciardi ex- 
plained: “To go through revolutionary 
exercises continuously without making a 
revolution is the worst possible tactic. I 
know that from my own experience.” 


BRITAIN: 


0 to Be Out of England! 


“Would you like to go and settle in an- 
other country?” 

Yes, said 42 per cent of the British 
men and women asked, the international 
Gallup poll disclosed last week. But the 
would-be emigrants still were loyal to 
the empire: More than three-quarters of 
them specified South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, or Canada as their choice. 
Only 10 per cent thought they would like 
to move to the United States. 


Or in England! 


“Very good value for money—generous 
petrol supplies, freedom from rationing 
restrictions, the most brilliant program of 
events for many years, highly efficient in- 
ternal travel services, hotels which have 
earned tributes from some of the best- 
known hoteliers in the world.” 

The London Evening Standard last 
week printed this description of what it 
called a “paradise.” It then triumphantly 
went on to identify the paradise: “Brit- 
ain—as described by the Travel Associa- 
tion in the May issue of its magazine 
Coming Events.” 


Nude Look 


Two towns in Britain last week faced the 
hare facts of modern bathing: 
>The Channel resort of Bournemouth re- 
pealed a 1900 law which stated that women 
bathers must wear “a tunic or blouse from 
the neck to the knees, with belt and 
knickerbocker drawers,” or face a $20 fine. 
>The secretary of the Great Yarmouth 
Swimming Club asked what he should do 
now that women’s suits had grown too 
small to carry the club emblem—a herring. 
Male members suggested changing the 
emblem to a sardine. 


Mercy by Law 


For 400 years the ritual of condemna- 
tion in Britain had not changed. The 
chief usher of the court enjoined silence 
“upon pain of imprisonment” while the 
clerk placed a black cap on the judge’s 
white wig. Then came the solemn words: 
“The sentence of the law upon you is that 
you be taken from this place to a lawful 
prison and thence to a place of execution 
and that you be there hanged by the neck 
until you be dead and your body be after- 
wards buried within the precincts of the 


Prison in which you shall have been con- 


fined before your execution and may the 


Newsweek, May 3, 1948 


Lord have mercy on your soul.” The sher- 
iff’s vicar responded “Amen.” 

Last week in Old Bailey, where count- 
less London murderers have heard their 
doom, the ancient ritual was missing. The 
vicar remained seated and _ silent, the 
black cap lay on the bench unused, as 
Mr. Justice Hilbery intoned briefly:. “The 
sentence of the court upon you is the 
sentence prescribed by the law, namely 
that you suffer death by hanging.” 

Donald George Thomas, 22, convicted 
of killing a police constable, stood in the 
dock half-smiling. For, like the judge, he 
knew that the words were meaningless, 
a formula for use only until the newly 
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twenty signatories admitted that they had 
really meant it. Several charged openly 


\that they had not signed. This spurred the 


Tories to press for a full House of Com- 
mons inquiry into the “forgeries”—a pro- 
posal which Labor party leaders strenu- 
ously resisted. A dozen other signers said 
they had not known—or else did not un- 
derstand—the difference between the 
Nenni Socialists and the other kind in 
Italy. 

The alleged instigator of the telegram, 
John Platts-Mills, a 41-year-old, 6-foot-2 
M.P. from Finsbury, was called on the 
carpet at Labor headquarters in Transport 
House by an angry party tribunal headed 
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“Abolishing capital punishment is simply asking for this sort of thing.” 





Giles--London Express 


Crime wave: A cartoonist’s fantasy, but a real fear for many Britons 


voted abolition of the death penalty 
(Newsweek, April 26) becomes law. 
Thomas was soon informed of an auto- 
matic commutation to life imprisonment. 
With good conduct he will be out in fifteen 
years. 


Labor’s Black Sheep 


Winston Churchill called them “fellow 
telegraphers.” His fellow Tory M.P., Oli- 
ver Stanley, tagged them “Nennigoats.” 

The target for this wit was a group of 
37 Labor and Independent M.P.’s who, on 
the eve of the Italian elections, had sent a 
telegram to Socialists in Rome expressing 
“warm hope” for their “triumph” in the 
polling. The rub: The cable was sent to 
the extreme left-wing Socialist faction led 
by Pietro Nenni and allied with the Com- 
munists in the Popular Front. The British 
Labor party had officially disavowed 
Nenni and supported the right-wing fac- 
tion of his anti-Communist rival, Giuseppe 
Saragat. 

By any name the affair was a headache 
to Labor party leaders and a growing de- 
light to the Tories. By last week scarcely 


by Prime Minister Attlee and Herbert 
Morrison. Platts-Mills, a successful law- 
yer with a long record of extreme left-wing 
attacks on Socialist foreign policy, arrived 
bravely on a proletarian bicycle with his 
pants tucked in his socks. But other “‘fel- 
low telegraphers” were upset by the report 
that instead of being defiant, he was quite 
humble. Even so, insiders expected that 
party leaders, perhaps this week, would 
expel Platts-Mills. 


RUSSIA: 


Inside the Arsenal 


Last week Americans received about as 
comprehensive a picture of Russia’s in- 
dustrial power—and hence of its capacity 
to make war—as can be drawn from the 
scanty data available. It was contained in 
a report from the Select Committee on 
Foreign Aid of the House of Representa- 
tives under Christian Herter of Massa- 
chusetts. Its chief conclusion: 

“Total industrial production in the So- 
viet Union is now as large as it was be- 
fore the war . . . The capacity of the 
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Soviet Union to produce military equip- 
ment is now greater than before the war. 
The Soviet budget for 1948 involves the 
expenditure of 51 per cent more resources 
on national defense than in 1940.” 
The report gave detailed information 
that both supported these conclusions and 
revealed the serious gaps that still exist in 
the Soviet economy. Main points: 
> Macuinery—Output by the middle of 
the war in 1943 had surpassed the prewar 
level. Reconversion caused it to drop in 
1945, but by 1946 it again exceeded 1940 
production and “unquestionably in 1947 
rose still further.” 
>» Srret—The 1940 capacity of 18,300,000 
tons a year was considerably- reduced by 
German wartime destruction. Output con- 
tinued to lag through the first and second 
quarters of 1947 “and registered moderate 
improvement only in the third quarter.” 
Prewar production may be restored by 
1950, but there is little prospect by then 
of attaining the goal of the five-year plan 
—25,400,000 tons a year. “In any case, 
production of steel is at the present time 
one of the bottlenecks in Soviet economic 
development.” 
> Coat—Output in 1947 reached 170,000,- 
100 tons compared with 166,000,000 in 
1940. But the increase came from low- 
quality mines while the output of high- 
quality coal in the devastated areas was 
still not restored to prewar levels. This 
“more than counterweighs the increase in 
coal output since 1940.” 
> O1.—Production in 1947 probably 
amounted to 26,000,000 tons compared 
vith 31,000,000 in 1940. Prospects of 
achieving the planned output of 35,000,- 
00 tons by 1950 are good. “But the re- 
quirements for oil have also tremendously 
increased. While the Baku fields have in- 
creased production, the outlook on a long- 


a 


term basis is for declining production. The 
net picture is one that would not encourage 
the Kremlin to undertake a war on a global 
scale, unless it could count on overrunning 
productive fields from which it would be 
possible for them to transport oil back to 
Russia or to the fighting front.” 

> Construction—Scanty available in- 
formation “shows that plans have been 
most seriously underfulfilled.” The 1947 
plan called for additional coal mines with 
a production capacity of 38,000,000 tons. 
Achievement: 4,000,000 tons. The 1947 
plan envisaged the installation of coke 
ovens with  3,800,000-ton capacity. 
Achievement during the first six months: 
900,000 tons. “These figures could be du- 
plicated in the case of blast furnaces, 
open-hearth furnaces, electric power 
plants, and many other branches of pro- 
duction.” 


No Prophets Wanted 


For the orthodox Marxist the crystal 
ball is never clouded. In the predetermined 
future the only thing that can occur is 
the worldwide triumph of the working 
classes. Last week, therefore, the official 
Russian news agency, Tass, tartly an- 
nounced that when the workers at the 
Sklara Poremba glass factory presented 
Stalin with a shiny new crystal ball, the 
generalissimo promptly turned it over to 
the Moscow Museum of the Revolution. 


The Knout 


In Russia these prison sentences were 
meted out last week: 
> Five years to Vikahoto, chief engineer of 
the Grodno bicycle factory, for allowing 
the manufacture of inferior bicycles. 
> Six years to Komosarchuk and Sukomol, 
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King Before Swine: King George VI relaxes as a country gentle- 
man should by helping shoo the royal pigs into their sty at Windsor 
Castle. Taken in 1942, this picture was finally released last week. 


— 


employes of a coal trust in Irkutsk, for | 


supplying inferior coal to local consumers, 
> Five years to Skolznoff, director of a 


bakery at Chkoloff, for producing inferior | 


bread. 


> Two years to Makahnovski, director of a ; 
Leningrad boot factory, for manufacturing | 


inferior valenki (felt boots) . 


PALESTINE: 


Date With Chaos 


None of the moves reported to the pub. | 
lic last week gave much hope of a Pal- § 
estine settlement before the British aban- 7 
don their mandate on May 15. The ending q 
of Russia’s thirteen-month boycott of the 
on Sunday 
prompted the fear of more bitterness in © 
forthcoming debates. And Monday’s Arab ~ 
threats to establish an independent Arab © 
state, by force if necessary, unless the UN © 


UN Trusteeship Council 


guaranteed them Holy Land control at a 


fixed future date tended to confirm these 7 
views. Behind the scenes the prospect is — 
even grimmer. Edward Weintal, News- © 


WEEK diplomatic correspondent, sends the 
story: 


American efforts to persuade Britain to 7 
postpone its deadline for relinquishing the © 
Palestine mandate have failed so far. On 7 
April 16 Ambassador Lewis Douglas laid | 
before Foreign Secretary Bevin the ad- | 





vance text of the United States trustee- 


ship proposal and Warren Austin’s sup- | 


porting speech in the United Nations. 
The ambassador stressed that both texts 


had been read and personally approved 3 
by President Truman. He pointed to the | 
passage in Austin’s speech which promised 7 


that “the United States is willing to un- 


dertake its share of responsibility for the 7 
provision of police forces.” He pleaded 

with Bevin that British insistence on the | 
May 15 deadline would plunge the Holy © 
Land into a full-scale war and might ul- | 
timately open the gates to Soviet expan- | 
sion in Palestine and the Near East. Bevin | 


was personally sympathetic with the am- 


bassador’s position. But, he said in effect, | 
“no British Government could survive the | 
parliamentary and popular opposition to | 


any changes in the announced plans for 


leaving Palestine.” Winston Churchill, who | 
confirmed Bevin’s § 


was also. consulted, 
statement. 
Reason Plus Reason: Lower-level 


British officials privately gave their Ameri- | 
can colleagues added reasons for Britain's ; 
unwillingness to alter its Palestine deci- | 


sions. For one thing, they claimed frankly, 
an American promise to send troops to 


Palestine in an election year does not give | 


a sufficient guarantee of performance. For 
another, British prestige in the Arab world 
has suffered two severe setbacks in Egypt 
and Iraq, and can ill afford another in 
Palestine. Furthermore, the British doubt 
that the United States commands enough 


* Newsweek, May 3, 1948 
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Look at the advanced features you get with PLYMOUTH ! 


All cars have TIRES but in the lowest-priced field only 


PLYMOUTH has SUPER-CUSHION TIRES on SAFETY-RIM WHEELS 


Softer-riding, cooler-running Super-Cushion Tires soak up road shocks, re- 
duce chances of tire failure. But if trouble occurs you have the added pro- 
tection of new, wider Safety-Rim Wheels. Both are standard equipment. 


Basy-riding luxury and the great safety 
team of Super-Cushion Tires, Safety-Rim 
Wheels and Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes 
are just examples of how low-priced 
Plymouth gives you top value. You can see 
many others in the Quality Chart at your 
Plymouth dealer's. 

You'll note that Plymouth has 20 of 21 
quality features found in most high-priced 


cars. You can make your own comparison 
and see, too, that neither of the other 


All cars have Brakes but in the lowest-priced field only 


PLYMOUTH has SAFE-GUARD HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


There's hold on those hills with Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes. Light 
pressure holds your Plymouth smoothly and evenly as you take it 
down the steepest grades. These new brakes are a third more effective. 











leading low-priced cars has half as many 
of these features as you get with Plymouth. 
Won't you check the chart for yourself 
and find out just how much difference there 
is in low-priced cars? 


Plymouth builds great cars... good service keeps them great 


© Your nearby Plymouth dealer will provide the 
service and factory-engineered parts to keep your 
present car in good condition while you‘re waiting 
for your new Plymouth. * PLYMOUTH Division of 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan. 


If it’s VALUE you want — 
it’s PLYMOUTH you want 
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votes in the UN General Assembly to 
overrule last year’s Palestine partition 
resolution. They were careful to explain, 
however, that once Britain has formally 
withdrawn, it may be willing to join the 
United States and other powers in policing 
Palestine on the basis of equality, without 
the special responsibilities which the man- 
date involves. 

American policymakers continue to con- 
duct their Palestine negotiations on the 
premise that the United States will partic- 
ipate in policing Palestine only if other 
powers join in the task. The State Depart- 
ment’s preferred formula at this time is 
one which would eliminate the Soviets by 
entrusting Palestine to the remaining prin- 
cipal Allied and associated powers of the 
first world war, which established the 
mandate in 1922—that is, to the United 
States, Britain, and France. The French 
have already informed Ambassador Austin 
at Lake Suecess that they are willing to 
participate in principle, though they may 
not be able to supply more than a small 
token force for the actual task at hand. 
But Britain remains the chief problem. 
Unless effective British cooperation is se- 
cured) American plans for Palestine’ will 
have to be revised again. 

A Thousand Times No: From Lon- 
don, Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
WEEK'S bureau, sends these additional in- 
side details: 


Some London correspondents jumped to 
the conclusion that Britain might post- 
pone its May 15 decision. They based this 
guess on official confirmation of new diplo- 
matic proposals from the United States 
and an acknowledgment that these would, 
of course, be considered. The facts are that 
these proposals have not yet even come 
before the Cabinet. Moreover all spokes- 
men have been briefed to emphasize the 
firmness of the British decision to get out. 

Admittedly, the British would very 
much like to see a Palestine trusteeship. If 
the Arabs and Jews would agree to it, the 
British Government, moreover, would help 
in implementing it. If there were an official 
Arab-Jewish truce pending the establish- 
ment of a trusteeship, Irgun and Stern 
terrorists could be treated as criminals 
pending the final withdrawal of the British. 
But in no circumstances would British 
troops be used to enforce a settlement not 
wholeheartedly accepted by responsible 
Jews and Arabs. That would include any 
truce to which one side made reservations. 


The Battle Spreads 


)) Day in Haifa was April 21. The news, 
in early afternoon, that the British had 
abandoned the city except for the dock 
area and their headquarters atop Mount 
Carmel was the signal. 

Covered by 6-inch mortar fire from 
Hadar Carmel, halfway up the mountain, 
Haganah (militia) and Irgun (under- 
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: " Acme 
Jewish bodies burn as the fighting in Palestine becomes a full-fledged war 


ground) forces drove into the city of 
60.000 Arabs and 80,000 Jews. One spear- 
head cut the Arabs’ escape inland over the 
Rushmiya Bridge. The other seized the 
central railway station, the telephone ex- 
change, the district administrator’s office, 
and the big Salameh office building. The 
Jews pushed on, house by house, through 
the Suq, the crowded Arab market district. 
By nightfall, thousands of Arab refugees 
lined the docks along the crescent-shaped 
harbor, waiting for fishing sloops and row- 
boats to carry them across the 10-mile bay 
to Acre. Thirty hours after the battle had 
started, Haifa was under Haganah martial 
law. 

Strategic Victory: It was the first 
strategic victory for either side. Previously, 
the war had been a series of sniping duels, 
raids on isolated settlements, skirmishes 
for control of the highways. But Haifa is 
a modern jndustrial city, with oil refineries, 
the terminus of the Iraq Petroleum Co. 
pipeline, and the only deep-water port in 
Palestine. The victory strengthened Jewish 
control of Western Palestine, where the 
all-Jewish cities of Tel Aviv and Petach 
Tiqvah were their strongest footholds m 
the country. The invasion of Jaffa, the 
Arab city adjoining Tel Aviv, by 2,000 
Irgun troops on Sunday indicated that 
they planned to consolidate their coastal 
position. Then, by linking Haifa with 
Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee, captured 
early last week, the Jews could control 
Northern Palestine. 

But the Arabs expected the next blow 
at Jerusalem, south of their Nablus-Jenin- 
Tulkarm “triangle of strength” in the in- 
terior. While Arab National Guard ma- 
chine guns kept Jews from the Wailing 
Wall on Passover, wealthy Arabs already 
were leaving the city for Trans-Jordan. 
Road blocks, some 20 feet high, sealed 


every street. Business came to a halt as 
shopkeepers began cementing up their 
doors and windows. Mail, telegraph, and 
other public services disintegrated as the 
British stepped up their evacuation. 


SPAIN: 


What to Do About Franco 


Last week in Paris, Giuseppe Saragat, 
chief of the Italian right-wing Socialists, 
told a Socialist conference that the de- 
mocracies must now turn to removing the 
Franco tyranny in Spain. At the same 
time a trade delegation set out from So- 
cialist Britain to Madrid with the object 
of improving trade relations with Franco. 

Were the British “appeasing” Spain? 
Or were the Socialists advocating meas- 
ures that would only strengthen Franco's 
grip on the country? Thus the question 
again arose, as it had so many times dur- 
ing the war, of what to do about Spain. 
Perhaps the best guide is what was done 
about Spain and with what results. The 
first authoritative story of wartime rela- 
tions between the democracies and Franco 
appears in a book published this week— 
“The Spanish Story,”* by Herbert Feis. 

Feis served as economic adviser to the 
State Department from 1931 to 1944 and 
during the war as first chairman of the 
Iberian Peninsula Operating Committee. 
He was thus on the inside of economic 
and political developments concerning 
Spain. 

He does not attempt to pass judgment 
on whether what was often called appease- 
ment was effective in keeping Spain out 
of the war. It is, however, apparent from 
his account that the State Department 





*282 pages. Knopf. $3.50. 
Newsweek 











was far more willing to risk Franco’s 
joining the Axis than was indicated by 
surface events. Feis gives a complete 
account of Spain’s relations with the Axis 
during the war, including many hitherto 
unpublished facts. 

At one point, after the German victory 
in 1940, Franco actually wrote to the Ger- 
mans and gave his plans for entering the 
war. But the Nazis were not able to meet 
the Spanish demands for supplies, terri- 
tory, or glory, and the double-deal died 
a-borning. One factor may have been Hit- 
ler’s discouragement at his one and only 
conference with Franco, when the two 
dictators talked for nine hours in the 
Fihrer’s railway car at Hendaye. The 
Caudillo’s flow of calculated banality so 
affected Hitler that the Fiihrer later told 
Mussolini he would rather have three or 
four teeth pulled than endure another 
such conversation with Franco. 


GERMANY: 


Discord Times Three 


In the pinprick war between Russia and 
the West, the protagonists last week were 
still jabbing at each other. Latest episodes 
in a tale of three cities: 
>In Frankfurt am Main, capital of Bi- 
zonia, two young GI’s tried to pick a fight 
with two Soviet majors. The Russians 
complained that they were “profane and 


abusive” and one had said “he did not care 
what our ranks were, he hated Russians.” 
The soldiers went to the guardhouse while 
the American chief of staff, Maj. Gen. 
Miller G. White, apologized for them. 

> In Berlin, seat of the increasingly otiose 
Allied Control Council, the Russians de- 
creed new clearance regulations that tied 
up the Bizonia-Berlin barge traffic on 
which the city depends for much of its 
food, canceled two civilian railway coaches 
that formerly left Berlin for Osnabriick to 
connect with the Nord Express for Brussels 
and Paris, and threatened drastic limita- 
tion of Western air traffic to Berlin. At a 
large press conference (only the third held 
by them since the occupation began) the 
Russians reiterated their insistence that 
the British plane was at fault in the fatal 
crash with a Soviet fighter over Berlin 
April 5. The British found the Soviet ver- 
sion wrong in eighteen of its twenty points. 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay: said the Americans 
would ignore the new Soviet air-traffic 
regulations, and advised the few families 
that have shown jitters: “If anyone is 
nervous, they’d better go home. I’d be 
just as happy not having nervous persons 
around.” 

> In Vienna, quartered capital of quartered 
Austria, Lt. Gen. Geoffrey Keyes, Ameri- 
can commander, vigorously protested the 
“armed invasion” of the United States sec- 
tor by three Russian soldiers attempting to 
kidnap a woman DP. He also objected to 
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the orders given by the Russian assistant 
provost marshal, who directed his soldiers 
to resist arrest and questioning, and who 
was therefore himself arrested by Ameri- 
can MP’s. A Soviet counterprotest—which 
the Russian news agency, Tass, said would 
threaten the break-up of inter-Allied col- 
laboration over the “provocative” incident 
—-never materialized. 


Zwei Jokes 


Berliners last week had the last laugh 

on at least two of their quadripartite con- 
querors: 
> Adolf Hitler had planned to build for 
his Herrenvolk (master race) a mass-pro- 
duced automobile. the Volkswagen (peo- 
ple’s car). Now Berliners refer to the big 
shiny cars driven by Americans as Herren- 
volkswagen. 
PIn their Bierstuben the inhabitants of 
the capital chuckled over the story of a 
Russian and a German. The Russian 
asked: “Why must you Germans always 
talk about food? Why not talk about mu- 
sic and culture as we do?” The German 
replied: “I suppose everybody talks about 
what he hasn’t got.” 


Backbiting 


At a meeting last week of the Komman- 
datura, the four-power body governing 
Berlin, the Russian representative, Maj. 





A billion and a half dollars for Japan. 

According to careful estimates made 
during the past few weeks in Washington 
and Tokyo, that will be the cost of the 
Japanese recovery program. Officials shy 
away from any such official title as JRP, 
but what they plan is nonetheless a Jap- 
anese counterpart of ERP. Designed to 
lift from the American taxpayer the bur- 
den of supporting the Japanese economy 
in perpetuity, JRP will be cheap at the 
price since about half the $1,500,000,000 
would have to be spent anyway for food 
to prevent starvation. With luck and 
hard work, Japan probably has a better 
chance than Europe of becoming self- 
supporting within the next three to five 
years. And the cost to the United States 
Government may be lessened somewhat 
by private financing since Japan still has 
a small gold reserve and an A-1l credit 
record. 

This week the latest of a series of mis- 
sions sent by the Army Department to 
Tokyo to explore the problems of Jap- 
anese recovery convenes in Washington 
to discuss a report on its conclusions. 
This mission was headed by Army Under 
Secretary William H. Draper Jr. It in- 
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cluded Paul G. Hoffman and other top- 


Next on the List: A Japanese Recovery Program 


ranking businessmen. The reactions of 
some members of the mission (which may 
or may not be reflected in the official 
report) were privately expressed as fol- 
lows: 

1—The recent comprehensive report 
of Overseas Consultants (NEWSWEEK, 
March 15) did not overstate the problem 
when it concluded that Japanese industry 
must be rebuilt to levels higher in some 
instances than prewar for the country to 
become self-sustaining. 

2—The chief raw material possessed by 
Japan is an abundance of willing, hard- 
working labor. The United States will be 
obliged to supply both raw materials and 
industrial components as an initial recov- 
ery step. If this is done, the industrial 
production can be lifted from the present 
40 per cent of the 1930-34 level to be- 
tween 65 and 70 per cent within a com- 
paratively short time—perhaps within a 
year. Thereafter progress will be slower 
and more difficult. 

3—In the present inflated conditions it 
will not be possible to remove price and 
raw-material controls. 

4—Restrictive measures imposed by 
SCAP or Washington that hamper pro- 
duction should be modified. The chief of 
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these are the regulations for breaking 
down large companies into small units. 
The 325 companies now ordered to pre- 
sent plans for reorganization should be 
reduced by about two-thirds or three- 
fourths and confined to genuine monopo- 
lies. Thus companies that are merely 
large or whose activities embrace unre- 
lated fields of industry should be exempt 
from reorganization. Such reorganiza- 
tions as do take place should be done 
quickly—within a year. The American 
review board to be sent to Tokyo to pass 
and make recommendations upon reor- 
ganizations should also have the power 
to propose the standards by which the 
reorganizations are governed. The purge 
of businessmen has also hampered Japa- 
nese recovery. 

5—SCAP economists “show more zeal 
than skill.” They have posed the big 
problems involved in reforming the Jap- 
anese economy, but thus far have not 
provided workable answers. Example: 
The necessity of taking control of large 
industrial organizations from the Zai- 
batsu is universally admitted, but SCAP 
has produced no solution of the problem 
of how and by whom control should be 
exercised. 
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Insulux Glass Block No. 351 transmits daylight into school classroom. Light 
is directed to ceiling, where it is reflected down on desks. Oakdale Chris- 
tian School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Architect, James K. Haveman. 


What’s the future 
for your children’s eyesight? 


CHOOL classroom daylighting 
S may well be a decisive factor 
in your child's seeing comfort 
and his interest in classroom 
tasks, The measure of daylighting 


should be not “how much,” but 
“how good.” 
Consider the average classroom 


as you know it today: Children 
who sit near the windows are 
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often subjected to a large area of 
bright sky—an area much brighter 
than their task. Children who sit 


farther from windows have a 
smaller area of bright sky within 
their field of vision but their task 


illumination is less and bright- 
ness contrasts are greater. 


Sky areas can be reduced in 
brightness—as much as tenfold, 
or more—and illumination levels 
throughout the room are more 
uniform where panels of light- 
directional glass block form the 
upper part of the fenestration. 

This amazing glass block actu- 
ally bends daylight, directing it 
upward toward ceiling, where it 
is reflected to every corner of the 
room. Light is soft and diffused, 
spread evenly throughout the 
classroom. 


Have you, as an architect or 
school official, looked into Insulux 
Glass Block daylighting? Write 
today to Dept. E-163, American 
Structural Products Company, 
P.O. Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
A copy of “Daylight In School 
Classrooms” will be sent you 


without obligation, 
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Gen. Alexander Kotikoff, read a list of 
thirteen or fourteen alleged lawless acts 
committed by American soldiers. Col. 


Frank Howley, the American delegate, re. | 
marked that the incidents resembled the | 
weird stories attacking the conduct of | 
American soldiers that have recently ap. | 
peared in Russian-licensed Berlin news. | 
papers. Howley added: “They don’t sound | 


true to me. I notice that four cases are 


about American soldiers who are supposed | 
to have broken furniture and bitten old | 
women in their late fifties or early sixties, | 


The American soldier doesn’t bite. I’m 45 
and have seen lots of fighting, but I’ve 


never known anyone over the age of 4 to 


bite anyone.” 


As laughter swept the Kommandatura ' 
table, Kotikoff flushed, fumbled with his 7 


papers, and dropped the subject. 


KOREA: 


Pinpricks, Eastern Division | 

Determined to nullify the “sinister” UN- 
sponsored elections in Southern Korea on © 
May 10, Soviet officials in the northem 7 
zone opened on April 23 an All-Korea © 
conference aiming at a Communist-domi- | 
nated rival government. Simultaneously 7 
their partisans in the American zone | 
stepped up their reign of terror against | 


police and election officials. Last week end 


the repercussions echoed in Japan. Ameri § 
can troops had to help put down large- 
scale riots by the Korean expatriate com: | 


munity of Kobe. 


CHINA: 


Retreat and Reformation 


Huge headlines in Nanking newspapers 
told the story in March 1947 when five 


Nationalist divisions marched into Yenan, = 
the bleak hillside of caves which was capi- | 
tal and holy city to the Chinese Commu- | 
nists. Last week small items on the inside | 
pages reported that after thirteen months | 
the Nationalist garrison had been with- | 
drawn from Yenan “for more important | 
use elsewhere.” The Communist radio at | 
once announced that its government agen- | 


cies had returned. 


The bad news reached Nanking as the 


National Assembly prepared to elect a Vice 


President. To his own surprise, Gen. Li | 
Tsung-jen, “reform” candidate who had | 
dared challenge President Chiang Kar- 


shek’s sacrosanct authority (NEWSWEEK, 
April 12), led the first two preliminary 


ballots. Then, amid charges by General Li | 


that the election was “not free,” all the 
candidates withdrew. As the Assembly met 
to decide whether this was “legal,” many 
delegates thought they saw a Kuomintang 
maneuver to postpone the play-off ballot- 
ing until “rebels” could be whipped into 
supporting Dr. Sun Fo, present Vice 


President and favorite of the party leaders. 


Newsweek 
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—LATIN AMERICA— 


HEMISPHERE: 


Neighborhood Agreement 


Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
took the floor rather abruptly in the midst 
of the afternoon session of the truncated 
Pan American conference in Bogota, Co- 
lombia, on April 23. “Sefior Presidente,” 
he said, “I ask your pardon and that 
of the distinguished members of the 
Steering Committee for intruding a per- 
sonal matter into the important business 
of this conference. The fact is, I have 
to return to Washington. The pressure 
of important matters there demands my 
immediate return.” 

Before the applause had finished, and 
before the chairman could reply, Marshall 
had gone. In a few seconds his car was on 
its way to Techo Airport and at 4:50 his 
plane took off for the United States. 

Obviously, Marshall felt that he accom- 
plished what he had come to Bogota to do. 
Less than 24 hours earlier the conference 
had voted unanimously to denounce “in- 
ternational Communism or any other form 
of totalitarianism.” Delegates adopted a 
strongly worded resolution which said the 
American states “condemn in the name of 
the law of nations, the interference of any 
foreign power or any political organization 
serving the interests of a foreign power in 
the public life of the nations of the Ameri- 
can Continent.” They agreed to “prevent 
and uproot” any such interference and to 


exchange information on subversive activi- 
ties, 

Harmony Through Diseord: The 
strength and unanimity on the anti-Com- 
munist resolution were results of the 
bloody riots of the week end of April 9, 
which the Colombian and United States 
Governments blamed on the Communists. 
The riots which wrecked Bogota and dis- 
rupted the meetings were also responsible 
for speeding up the conference, now prac- 
tically over. Its post-riot sessions were 
more harmonious—and its accomplish- 
ments less notable—than they might have 
been had it run its full course. 

Harmony was achieved by dodging the 
more controversial issues. The Latin Ameri- 
can demand for more economic assistance 
than the United States is prepared to give 
was put off to a later conference. The in- 
sistence of some Latin American countries 
that European nations, and_ especially 
Great Britain, be ousted from their posses- 
sions in the Western Hemisphere was by- 
passed with a noncommittal resolution. 

Two positive accomplishments of the 
conference: (1) The inter-American sys- 
tem was formally baptized the Organiza- 
tion of American States, and a charter for 
it was drawn up; and (2) agreement was 
reached on the methods by which the 
American states would defend themselves 
collectively against aggression, as outlined 
in the 1947 treaty of Rio de Janeiro. 
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Kaylo Roof Tile is simple to install, lightweight, saves steel. 
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A new, better 
roof deck material! 
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Insulating Roof Tile 


ROM the laboratories of the 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
comes this new and different struc- 
tural product. 

Combining insulation, fire pro- 


tection and structural strength in a 
single material, Kaylo Insulating 
Roof Tile offers a unique combin- 
ation of advantages to Owners, 
Architects and Contractors. 


Check these advantages of KAYLO Roof Tile ! 


Kaylo Roof Tile is LIGHTWEIGHT 
Kaylo Roof Tile INSULATES 
Kaylo Roof Tile is FIREPROOF 


Kaylo Roof Tile is STRUCTURALLY 
STRONG 

Kaylo Roof Tile is EASY TO 
HANDLE 


Kaylo Roof Tile is EASY TO 
CUT AND FIT 


Kaylo Roof Tile REFLECTS LIGHT 


Kaylo Roof Tile CAN BE PAINTED 


Kaylo Roof Tile is Now In Service 
on many Owens-Illinois buildings 


For technical details, write Dept. E-403, 
American Structural Products Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
Samples of Kaylo Insulating Roof Tile 
will be sent to qualified parties. Please 


request on company letterhead. 
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LABOR: 


The Seamen’s War 


The Canadian Lake Seamen’s Union 
was born in the spring of 1947. Its pur- 
pose: to compete with the allegedly Red- 
riddled Canadian Seamen’s Union. Its 
leader: J. A. (Pat) Sullivan, slight 53- 
vear-old Irishman, formerly head of the 
CSU and by his own admission a reformed 
Communist. Last week clashes all along 
the inland waterway opened a round of 
battle between the two unions. 

The prize was bargaining rights with 
three Great Lakes shipping companies: 
Canada Steamship Lines, Northwest 
Steamships, and Sarnia and Colonial 
Steamships. All three companies had 
signed agreements with the CLSU, freez- 
ing out the CSU. The CSU protested, 
claiming that it was the legal bargaining 
agent for the seamen. Not satisfied with 
verbal protests, CSU members resorted to 
direct action. 

Boarding Parties: The battle began 
at Goderich, Ont., early Sunday morning, 
April 18. The crews of two Colonial 
freighters, Bayton and Laketon, had 
walked out on Friday and Saturday. At 
2 a.m. on Sunday, ten taxi loads of Sulli- 
van’s men appeared on the docks to take 
their places. After CSU pickets and pro- 
vincial police scuffled by the light of a 
bonfire, the CLSU men got aboard. The 
two ships sailed as crews and _ pickets 
threw taunts and stones at each other. 

From Goderich the warfare spread along 
the lake shore. The Northwest Steamship 
freighter Hudson had slipped out of God- 
erich on Sunday night. On Monday a CSU 
boarding party caught up with it at Wal- 
laceburg. They swarmed aboard and 
herded off the Sullivan crew, leaving only 
the officers to man the ship. That night 
there was a running battle from port to 
port along the Welland Canal as carloads 
of CSU pickets followed and stoned an- 
other CLSU-manned ship. On Thursday, 
34 members of a CSU boarding party were 
taken off a Canadian Steamship Line col- 
lier in handcuffs after a violent clash in the 
Thorold Locks. 

As the week ended the three-cornered 
dispute was heading for the courts. The 
CSU had sworn out information against 
the companies, charging them with violat- 
ing National Labor Relations Board rul- 
ings which recognized the CSU as bar- 
gaining agent. 


POLITICS: 
The Bracken Jinx 


As speaker at the annual banquet of the 
Progressive Conservative Association con- 
vention, John Bracken is jinxed. 

In 1946 Prime Minister W. L. Macken- 
zie King released a report on the sensa- 
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tional Russian espionage case just a couple 
of hours before Bracken spoke. Hardly a 
reporter turned up for the speech. ) 

In 1947 a huge fire broke out in Hull, 
across the river from Ottawa, and guests 
quit the banquet hall in battalions. The 
wits said King had set the fire to steal 
Bracken’s show. 

Last week at the 1948 banquet the PC 
leader’s bad luck held. Right in the middle 
of his brilliantly noncommittal speech the 
half-dozing audience snapped to attention. 
as Bracken bellowed: “Hey, something has 
gone wrong here!” What had gone wrong 
was his old-fashioned made-up four-in- 
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hand necktie. The elastic had snapped. 
With one hand he soothed his neck; with 
the other he tried to push the tie into 
place. But for the rest of the speech it 
kept wandering. One British correspondent - 
remarked: “It is bad enough to make a- 
political speech without a policy, but with- 
out a tie, too— —!” 

To All Men: The Ottawa Citizen 
called Bracken’s speech a “retreat into 
nebulosity.” The resolutions adopted the 
next day by the PC convention were any- 
thing but nebulous. They offered all things 
to all men. 

To catch Liberal and socialist CCF 
votes the Conservatives proposed: retire- 
ment pensions at 65 without a means test, 
accident and sickness benefits, and federal 
subsidies for housing. To please rightists 
they passed resolutions asking for outlaw- 
ing of Communist activities, opposing fed- 
eral monopoly of radio, and calling far 
encouragement of private air lines. 

The anti-Communist theme dominated 
the convention. It appeared likely to be 
the chief Conservative plank for the ger 
eral election that may come next fall @ © 
the following spring. 
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; 7 Yes, you'll find people everywhere agreeing: 
CHEVROLET / 
1— 4 Of all cars, only one is Number One, only 














Chevrolet for 1948 is first, because it alone gives 
BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST—stepped-up in style and 
value! That's why more people drive Chevrolets—and more 
people want Chevrolets—than any other make of car, according 
to official nation-wide registration and seven independent 


nation-wide surveys. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION. DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


SPECIAL REPORT 
First Water to Flow in Columbia River Basin Project ae 


It was on a July day in 1918, so the! 
story goes, that a lawyer named Billy! 
Clapp in Ephrata, Wash., suggested to! 
some of his friends: “Why not dam the 
Columbia River and pump the water back 
into the Coulee?” The Coulee was the? 
great, arid flatland of Central Washing. | 
ton, seamed by gulches and thirsting ever | 
since the Ice Age for lack of rain. One of 
Clapp’s hearers was an energetic country } 
editor, Rufus Woods of The Wenatchee 
Daily World, who spread the idea in his 
columns and was laughed at for his pains, | 
But the idea was too obvious and _ too! 
dazzling not to take root in the minds of 
these and many other men. ’ 
For the impatient dreamers who | 
espoused it, the idea made its way slowly 
But measured against the time that has 7 
passed since the ice receded from what is } 
~ ee ta now Central Washington, man has moved 
\ pretty swiftly. The building of the Grand | 
Grand Coulee Dam is the huge starting point of the irrigation project Coulee Dam was planned by the United § 
pe aie a States Bureau of Reclamation and av- | 
thorized by Congress in 1933. The dam 7 
itself was completed in 1941. It began | 
generating power for the entire North 7 
west, but its prime purpose was to pump | 
Columbia water into the dry lands of the | 
river basin. 3 
Work on this irrigation project, perhaps 
the largest ever devised by man, began | 
only three years ago. The plan was stag- 7 
geringly bold. At Grand Coulee Dam there § 
will eventually be twelve centrifugal 
pumps, largest of their kind in the world, | 
to force water from Lake Roosevelt, back | 
of the dam, into a reservoir 27 miles long. 7 
From there it would course through miles | 
of canals and laterals and into the im- 7 
memorially dry earth. By the time the 7 
. project is completed, it will water an area 7 
ee — Pa = of 1,029,000 acres, enough to create 17,000 | 
Water will flow along lined canals 170 feet above Columbia River level new farms, with a farming population of § 
85,000 and with work for 170,000 more | 
people to service the area. J 
Dream Into Truth: Completion of | 
the project is some time off. But the dream 7 
of a generation will start coming true, in | 
a small way, on May 15 when the first | 
water flows into the first 5,400 acres, near © 
Pasco. The timetable, if Congress is kind 
with its appropriations, will bring addi- 
tions each year, adding up to a total of | 
216,000 acres by 1952 and the rest in | 
graduated stages thereafter. 
To reach this starting point has cost | 
$250,000,000, most of it for the Grand 
Coulee Dam itself. It will take an esti- | 
mated $360,000,000 to finish it. This | 
spending has already started a junior 
boom in the whole area. The small town 
of Ephrata had a population of 951 im 
1940; it has 3,300 now. By 1960 it con- 
fidently expects to be a booming little | 
eee: a . metropolis of 10,000. Farmers have al- 
Mh. LE =. = ready begun to move in. They are having 
through 10,000 feet of solid rock to buy the land, from the Federal govern- 
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Part of the job was to cut this tunnel] 





SPECIAL REPORT 


... Starting Reclamation of Million Acres Arid Since Ice Age 


Concrete pipes will carry the first water to the Pasco region, but ancient river beds will be used in other areas 


ment, from the state of Washington, or 
from private owners. In the Pasco unit of 
5,400 acres, the Northern Pacific Railroad 
is the owner of nearly half the acreage. 
It is being sold off at an average price of 
$85 an acre, and farmers will have 40 years 
in which to pay off their share of the 
project cost. 

Settlers are being screened for solidity 

and permanence, with preference going to 
veterans, and plans are afoot for a large 
credit pool to help the right men get 
started. The new settler, however, is be- 
ing advised he ought to have at least 
$3,000 in cash or equipment before he 
starts. In the new farming area thus be- 
ing opened he will be able to support huge 
dairy herds and to grow almost anything 
he thinks will bring him a profit. One 
estimate, for example, is that the area 
could support 198,000 cows and produce 
44,000,000 pounds of butter fat each year. 
) Across the river from Pasco lies Rich- : 
and, where the Atomic Energy Commis- : tinnd® 
sion is building a new plutonium plant at , aye OREGO : 
a cost of $350,000,000. That sum would . : "Newsweek Map by James Cutter 
finish the whole Columbia River Basin Ir- Dollars From Dust: This arid bowl in the heart of the Northwest 
rigation Project. But irrigation-minded will be converted into a new farming empire of more than 1,000,000 
farmers know they have to be reasonable. acres with water from the Columbia River Basin Irrigation 
They know that plutonium comes before Project. The map shows the scope of the project and its rela- 
butter fat. tionship to other important points in Washington and Oregon. 
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Modest? Lauren Bacau was placed on 
the inactive list without pay by Warner 
Brothers for refusing to play the feminine 
lead in “The Girl From Jones Beach.” 
“I’m not a bathing beauty; I’d be embar- 
rassed,” said Lauren. Virginia Mayo, ubiq- 
uitous heroine of Walter Mitty’s secret 
life, was “most happy to fill the role.” 


De Gustibus: DonaLp KNUTSON, exercise 
boy at Garden State Park in Camden, 
N.J., received notice of a divorce 
action filed by his wife Mildred, who 
charged: “Donald . . . is more in love 
with the horses than he is with me.” 


Bad News: The Agriculture De- 
partment announced that wartime 
controls on the importation of cas- 
tor oil were removed last week. 


No Contest: Rosert Barrett, 101, 
of Princeton, Ky., one of the state’s 
two surviving Union Army veterans, 
reelected himself Commander of the 
Kentucky GAR. 


Reseue: Working on a pile of un- 
derwater cables 35 feet beneath the 
surface of Kill Van Kull, off New 
York Bay, diver Epwarp Curis- 
TIANSEN suddenly felt the walls of a 10- 
foot harbor-bottom trench collapsing on 
him. For nearly four hours he lay pinned 
down by the mud. As Navy divers 
sluiced tons of mud off him with high- 
pressure hoses, the 49-year-old underwater 
veteran moaned: “My back feels like it’s 
breaking . . . For God’s sake tell them to 
hurry.” Once «he yelled suddenly: ‘Tell 
‘em to move. Somebody’s standing on my 
head.” Back on dry land, Christiansen 
was rushed to a decompression chamber. 
To reporters, he said: “I kept thinking 
—‘should other divers risk their lives to 
get me out?’ ” 
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Christiansen: Out of the depths 
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Lang: At 13, a 


IN PASSING 





Blame: All through his trial for the last 
October murder of Lonnie Fellick, 7, in 
Thatcher’s Woods, Chicago, Howard Lang, 
13, tried to look tough. Even when he was 
sentenced to 22 years in the penitentiary 
by Judge Daniel A. Roberts, the boy did 
not break down. Roberts blamed Howard’s 
mother, Mrs. Alma Lang, who has been 
married five times, for an “unsavory home 
life.” Also not blameless: the “lustful de- 
pictions” of movies and comic books which 


were “startling in the extreme, nauseating, 
and degrading to the moral sense.” In his 
cell in Cook County jail last week, after 
having heard his sentence, Howard’s tough- 
guy pose vanished. “I want to go home to 
my mother,” he sobbed. “It ain’t fun being 
in an institution.” Told that the boy had 
finally broken down, Fellick’s half brother, 
Robert Shafer, snorted: “About time.” 


Too Generous: Interviewed between 
wrestling bouts on a television broadcast. 
former welterweight boxing champ Jor 
Dunbee of Baltimore waved into the cam- 
era and directed the bartender at the 
tavern he owns to “give everybody a drink 
on me.’ Within minutes there was a rush to 
Dundee’s tavern from other video-equipped 
bars in the neighborhood. When the ex- 
fighter showed up several hours later, the 
bartender was still passing free beer over 
the counter. “This television is a great in- 
vention, all right,” said Joe sadly. “But you 
gotta be careful what you say.” 


Honor: Wittiam Ranpo“tew Hearst of 
Simeon, Calif., was awarded the 
George Washington Carver Institute gold 
medal “for his outstanding contribution 
toward the betterment of race relations” 
during 1947. Presenting the award in New 
York to William Randolph Hearst Jr., Dr. 
Austin W. Curtis Jv., Carver’s former as- 
sistant, singled out “Mr. Hearst's splendid 
editorials” as having “enriched the know]- 
edge and the tradition of all Americans, 
regardless of color or creed.” The medal, 
to keep alive the great Negro scientist’s 
tolerance and humanitarianism, was award- 
ed last year to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 


San 
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22-year sentence is no fun 


Non-Bueolie: Dr. WituiamM F. Petir- 
sEN of the Chicago Institute of Medicine, 
an authority on the effects of weather, 
singled out spring as the most dangerous 
season, noting that more people die, go 
insane, or commit suicide during the three- 
month period than at any other time of 
year. Defining spring fever as a fatigue 
condition, Petersen remarked: “People, 
drained of energy and vitamins during the 
winter, are wide open for anything that 

comes along . . . Some break down 

physically, some break down men- 

tally. But it’s a simple fact that 

there’s very little spring to spring.” 


Busy Life: Thrice-married Mrs. 
Ciara St. Cuatre, 62, of Miami, 
Fla., with 23 children (plus one who 
“doesn’t count,” born when she was 
12 and given “to his grandpappy”) 
had some advice for husband-hurt- 
ing girls: “Just tell the gals to wipe 
all that messy lipstick and rouge off 
their faces and stay off the streets. 
The men will find them. I know I 


never had any trouble.” 


Actuarial Note: Dr. A.C. Ivy, 
University of Ilmois physiologist 
and student of longevity, found rea- 
son to deplore the pension plan which 
John L. Lewis recently won for his United 
Mine Workers. “These men, retiring 
abruptly at 62 after a vigorously active 
life, will be signing an early death war- 
rant,” Dr. Ivy said. “Nothing hastens oli 
age more than idleness.” 


Clean Living: Still spry after 79 years of 
exercise and health-diet experiments, the 
publisher and physical culturist Bernarr 
Macfadden took to himself another wile. 
the interior decorator, Jonnie Lee, 42. at 
Miami Beach, Fla. For both, it was the 
second venture in matrimony. 
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Macfadden: Into matrimony 
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What's in it 


I. You've often heard the saying, “Great 


oaks from little acorns grow.” And that . 


certainly holds true in business. Most of 
America’s successful, growing manufactur- 
ing concerns started as tiny “acorn” busi- 
nesses—with hardly more than a good idea 
or a new product that people might want 
to buy. 


2. You may say, “That’s very interesting, 
but what’s in it for me when business 
grows?” To get the right answer to that 
question, you've first got to consider what 
makes it possible for a business to grow. 


3. The only way any firm can grow is by 
giving better and better service and making 
better and better products. Which is just 
another way of saying that the more business 
grows the more you and millions of others 


benefit in terms of better products at lower 


prices. 


< 
4. It’s good for you in other ways, too. 
Growing business means more jobs for you 
to choose from—steadier jobs with greater 
security for you and your family. And when 
the firm you work for grows, you have the 
chance to grow along with it. 


Nosnona | a OF M wurscturens 


Composed of the 16,500. large and small companies 
that make most of America’s manufactured products. 
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5. In addition, even the profits earned by 
successful firms—whether they are small or 
large concerns—benefit you in terms of 
better living. For a big share of these reason- 
able profits goes to pay for the expansion 
that brings more products, more jobs, and 
greater opportunity for you! 


‘ 





Most Americans say they 
think 10 to 15 cents out of 
each dollar of sales would be 
a fair profit for business to 
make. Government figures 
show that industry averages 
less than half that much profit. 


And about half of what 
industry does make is plowed 
back to pay for the progress 
and development that give 
Americans more good things 
than any other people on 
earth! 














MEDICINE 


Nitrate and ‘Blue Babies’ 


In 1945 a strange new “blue baby” dis- 
ease was noted among infants in the 
Middle West. Their blood became choco- 
late-colored; their skin developed the blue- 
gray hue commonly associated with 
pneumonia and congenital heart malforma- 
tions (NEWSWEEK, May 28, 1945). Of 33 
“blue babies” reported to medical authori- 
ties in 1947, five died. 

Last week at the American Chemical So- 
ciety meeting in Chicago, James G.. Weart 
of the Illinois Department of Public 
Health identified for the first time the rea- 
son for this mysterious ailment: It had 
been found that shallow well water con- 
taminated by excessive nitrogen turned the 
babies blue. 

The condition was not confined to his 
section of the Middle West, Weart said. 
Similar reports have been received from 
Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Minnesota, and Michigan, as 
well as from Canada and Belgium. 

Oxygen Hunger: The trouble starts 
when water from a nitrogen-contaminated 
well is used in a baby’s formula. The nitro- 
gen, in the form of nitrate, may slow up 
the blood’s delivery of oxygen to the 
tissues, causing painful strangling and 


Schools for the Sick: Since 1916 New York City 
has kept illness from interrupting a child’s educa- 
tion. Today the Board of Education has 550 teach- 


cyanosis. Only infants are susceptible to 
the disease. 

Changing the drinking water and the 
use of such treatments as ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C) and methylene blue dye 
usually result in swift recovery, Weart 
said. But unfortunately in countless cases 
no other water is available, and there is no 
practical method of removing the nitrate. 
Boiling the water does not help since 
nitrates, unlike bacteria, defy this treat- 
ment. 

The presence of high-nitrate water in 
many parts of Illinois had been known for 
30 years, Weart pointed out, but not until 
the new “blue baby” disease was discov- 
ered was it considered significant. Since 
then, samples of water submitted to state 
health laboratories for sanitary analysis 
also have to be examined for nitrate. 

The maximum safe nitrate content is ten 
parts in 1,000,000. In a survey of 7,000 
wells Weart found almost 30 per cent con- 
tained nitrates in excess of this value. 

Mareh of Chemistry: Other sig- 
nificant medical developments reported to 
the members of the Chemical Society were: 
> Polymyxin, a new anti-bacterial agent, 
isolated from the rod-shaped “bacillus 
polymyxa,” was described by Dr. Robert 
G. Shepherd of the American Cyanamid 
Co. Stubborn bacterial diseases such as 


bubonic plague, Asiatic cholera, whooping 
cough, undulant fever, bacterial dysentery. 
typhoid fever, and other intestinal infec- 
tions are said to be “sensitive to Poly. 
myxin treatment.” Tests also show that 
the powerful white powder may be helpful! 
in certain types of pneumonia, meningitis. 
blood and skin infections, and urinary 
tract disease. 

> A plastic powder, guaranteed to bring 
renewed zest to the former salt-free diet of 
heart-disease patients, was reported by 
Dr. I. J. Greenblatt of Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
and M. E. Gilwood of the Permutit Co.. 
New York. The new substance, called 
Permutit Z, is a tasteless powder, to be 
swallowed with water before and after 
each meal. The chemical removes salt 
from food passing through the intestines. 
thereby making a normal diet possible for 
some people who could not otherwise eat 
salted food. 

> A new technique for diagnosing cirrhosis. 
hepatitis, and other liver diseases has been 
perfected by Abraham Saifer of the Vet- 
erans Hospital, Manhattan Beach, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Saifer starts with the well- 
known Hangar test, in which an emulsion 
of cephalin and cholesterol is treated with 
the patient’s blood serum. But instead of 
estimating the degree of liver damage by 
the cloudiness of the solution, Saifer sepa- 
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ers instructing ailing children at home, in the 
hospital, or at special schools. Here young ortho- 
pedic patients attend a class in Bellevue Hospital. 
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rates the coagulated material in a high- 
speed centrifuge and analyzes it. Liver 
injury is positively determined by meas- 
uring the amount of cholesterol in the 
solidified clots. 


Cobalt for Cancer 


Next to surgery, radium is the most ef- 
fective weapon against cancer. But radium 
is a rare and highly expensive radioactive 
substance. There are only about 26 ounces 
in the whole country, and the cost is 
estimated at $25,000 a gram (2814 grams 
to the ounce) . 

Last week in Washington, Chairman 
David E.: Lilienthal of the Atomic Energy 


\n 
Commission (see page 20) announced the 


discovery and production of a cheap and WO nt ha en 
plentiful substitute for radium. It is irradi- 
‘ ated cobalt, a “virtually costless metal” 
made by baking nonradioactivated cobalt 
in the uranium pile at Oak Ridge Labora- 
tory. 

Cheap but Good: The atomic by- 


product has already been made available He Te 





to four hospitals for clinical tests. It can 
be produced so cheaply that Lilienthal 
said “the commission is considering put- 
ting no price tag on it at all.” 

While obviously enthusiastic over the 

discovery, Lilienthal stressed the fact that 
cobalt in irradiated form is no “sure cure” 
for cancer. It will “do as much as radium,” 
14 he said, “but no more.” 
One possible disadvantage might be 
cobalt’s short half-life time of 5.3 years 
compared with radium’s 1,590 years. The 
disadvantage is slight, however, since the 
cheap, plentiful metal can be radioacti- 
vated quickly to replenish the supply. 

Lilienthal pointed out that cobalt could 
be handled with greater safety than radi- 
um. Both substances give forth deeply 
penetrating gamma rays. In addition, Gl. Ect MV est O a & wth 
radium emits alpha particles which often 


settle in the bones and cause malignancy. 


The cobalt material has no alpha-particle 
radiation and can be used with less danger 
by doctors, nurses, and hospital tech- 











hicians. , 
When ordinary reservoir desk sets tip over, the ‘ ae 

Emotions and Hypertension ink comes gushing out—a regular flood to ruin 

; ; ; everything it touches! . . . But not with SAFE- 

Involuntary defense reactions, which GUARD! . . . Even if SAFEGUARD is accidentally 
made it possible for primitive man to sur- ti d the ch 100 to 1 that th 
vive, appear to be slaying his modern ne a eee ™ nine 
brother. writing fluid won't run out of it! . . . Six distinct 

Conflicts which set off high blood pres- engineering principles control the action of SAFE- 
sure, =— nae ge and endanger life GUARD, yet there are no moving parts to wear 
are 5s 3 Ww ales 

WR tp = ~ primal fears which out — ever! Its point is never flooded, never dry 
alerted early man to physical danger. To : Pa | 
preserve normal internal body equilibrium, — always clean and ready for instant action! 
his present-day counterpart tenses his W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, 
muscles, clenches his fists, and stands lowa — Malton, Ontario, Canada. 
ready to spring. 

To Dr. Stewart G. Wolf Jr. of Cornell il 
Medical College and New York Hospital, pepetieng 72 7 Sr poy = 
this pugnacious reaction, so far as modern H E A F F E age oat SAFEGUARD D ref Ms in a iffy 
man is concerned, is “most costly and inap- And even if it’s tipped over, the chances 


propriate.” In an address in San Francisco are 100 to 1 it won't spill a drop. 
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HOLLYwoop ToucH... FILMO 


You’ve admired the beautiful photography in theater movies. Wouldn’t you 
like that Hollywood touch in your personal movies? 


with the 


You can have it, if when you buy you'll remember that the finest movies 


are made with the finest camera. 


The finest camera? A Filmo, built by Bell & Howell, makers of the profes- 
sional] equipment Hollywood has preferred for 41 years. At home, as in Holly- 
wood, Bell & Howell’s high standards mean that you don’t take a chance — 


you take a movie! 


FILMO AUTO LOAD CAMERA 


The only 16mm _ magazine-loading 
camera with all these features: life- 
time guarantee; sealed-in lubrication 
—no oiling; positive-type viewfinder. 
(At left in illustration.) 


FILMO SPORTSTER CAMERA 


The only spool-loading 8mm camera 
with all these features: lifetime guar- 
antee; “‘drop-in” loading—no sprock- 
ets to thread; controls for real slow 
motion and animation. 


See Filmo 8mm and 16mm cameras and projectors, and the Filmosound 
16mm sound projector, at dealers’ now. Or write Bell & Howell Company, 
7132 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, 


Washington, D.C., and London. 








MEDICINE 


last week to members of the America) 
College of Physicians, the high-blood- 
pressure specialist pictured “the tense pos- 
ture of sitting on the edge of a seat when 
a motor-car accident is anticipated.” 

This defense reaction, as natural «x 
sweating and shivering, may have been ai|- 
visable in the Stone Age, but it is futile 
now. “A more satisfactory posture to as- 
sume in anticipation of an accident would 
be to relax completely and curl up in thie 
back of the seat,” Wolf said. “Try to do 
it! Try to protect your vascular bed by 
keeping your blood pressure down when 
your mother-in-law offers unsolicited ad- 
vice in managing your household!” 

In a study of 58 patients with es- 
sential hypertension (high blood pressure 
without signs of any physical damage) , 
Wolf kept a diary of events in each sub- 
ject’s life, together with attitudes, reac- 
tions, emotions, and feeling states. By 
checking the blood pressure against the 
diaries, he found close correlation between 
the level of blood pressure and degree of 
personal happiness. 

Uleer Comeback: At the same meet- 
ing, Dr. Theodore L. Althausen of the 
University of California warned peptic- 
ulcer sufferers that they might expect re- 
peated attacks. Some 46 to 93 per cent of 
such victims develop ulcers again within 
five years. Even with “excellent immediate 
results” from modern treatment, from 10 
to 35 per cent of the patients have a re- 
currence during the first six months fol- 
lowing relief. 

Such setbacks are commonly associated 
with physical or mental fatigue, emotion- 
al disturbances, dietary indiscretions, or 
respiratory infections, Dr. Althausen said. 
Colds and sore throats during the spring 
months seem to aggravate the condition 
which originally caused the ulcers. To pre- 
vent recurrences the California doctor ad- 
vised: Avoid all “inciting” causes and 
stick to a rigid diet. 

Hidden Polio: Thousands of appar- 
ently healthy persons are disease carriers 
as dangerous as “Typhoid Mary,” Dr. 
Albert B. Sabin of the University of Cin- 
cinnati told the visiting physicians. They 
may complain of a mild stiff neck, a “sum- 
mer grippe,” or a “summer sore throat.” 
But without knowing it they have infantile 
paralysis. And as disease spreaders they 
are the greatest known source of polio 
epidemics. 

Dr. Sabin based this conclusion on ex- 
periences in an outbreak of mild ailments 
in Cincinnati affecting people who were 
found later to have been carrying the 
polio virus. None became paralyzed. 

Science does not yet: know the extent 
to which this “armed truce” between the 
disease organism and the victim can exist, 
Sabin said. However, these people may be 
struck by severe paralysis at any time 
while they are harboring the polio virus, 
particularly within 24 hours after severe 
exertion. 
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Do these ideas look great? 


| SEE-GOING RAILROAD CARS with glass 
domes are bringing new thrills in sight- 
seeing. Like all new passenger cars they are 
equipped with modern roller bearings for 
smoother starts and stops and a gliding ride. 


MOVIES ON THE MOVE! You sce progress KIDDIE-CAR ON RAILS is another idea on 

everywhere on America’s railroads. Now Sik planning boards. There'll be more fun 
they’re beginning to put rolling theatres for youngsters —more rest for parents. And 
into operation so passengers may enjoy the if you want to see something else the rail- 
latest movies while they ride. roads are doing that’s even more exciting... 
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A “ROLLER FREIGHT"— freight cars 
Sneed with Timken tapered roller 
bearings —is the next great step in rail- 
roading! It’s great for shippers, great for 
the railroads, and great for you,too.  ~ 


Nearly three-fourths of the things you 
eat and wear and use come to you by rail. 
“Roller Freight” will bring them to you 
faster and in better condition. With 
Timken bearings on the axles in place of 
friction bearings, freight trains can travel 
at passenger train speed and smoothness. 
“Hot box” delays are eliminated, main- 
tenance time reduced, availability of 
cars increased. Because Timken bear- 
ings reduce starting resistance 88%, 
“Roller Freight” gets under way with 


velvety smoothness—no jars and jolts. 

Two great railroads have already gone 
Roller Freight” on a large scale. One 
with 1000 Timken-equipped hopper 
cars; the other with 800 livestock dis- 
patch cars on Timken bearings. 

Timken bearings take any combina- 
tion of radial and thrust loads. Whether 
you’re building freight cars or automo- 
biles, machine tools or mine cars, 
tractors or airplanes, make sure the 
trade-mark “Timken” is on the bearings 
you use. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: ““*TIMROSCO” Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tubing, 
Removable Rock Bits. 


can speed the nation’s freight 


COPR. 1948 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NOT JUST A BALL (>) NOT JUST A ROLLER C—> THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING TAKES RADIAL @ AND THRUST —-(])~ LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION + 
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We feel about our Chrysler car much the way she 
must feel about her pups. Nothing’s ever going to 
happen to your Chrysler if we can help it. We're 
mighty proud of all we’ve pioneered to make it safer 
todrive! Hydraulic brakes, our unique Chrysler 
Safety Rim, our new Safety-Level Ride! Even a 
special safer kind of windshield wiper! So it’s only 
natural that we feel a parent's pride in seeing 


We aim to take care of our own... 


that a Chrysler gets the service that will keep it 
safe. That's why your Chrysler dealer trains his 
men to share your pride and ours in the way your 
car runs. Wherever you go, there’s a Chrysler dealer 
nearby to supply MoPar parts, factory-engineered 
and tested for Chrysler cars. Chrysler service is one 
of the important reasons why it’s so satisfying and 
safe to drive a beautiful Chrysler. 
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MoPar is the 
trade name for parts 


and accessories, 
factory-engineered 
and tested 

for all Chrysler 
Corporation cars. 





FOR BETTER SERVICE AND FACTORY-ENGINEERED MoPAR PARTS 


TAKE YOUR CAR TO YOUR CHRYSLER PLYMOUTH DEALER 


GREAT CONTRIBUTIONS | 
TO GOOD TASTE 


He Started Your 
Country Club 


James VI saw the mistake of Scotland’s earlier kings, who forbade 
golf as a time-waster. James made it a popular recreation. 
Suddenly and deservedly in good taste, the game quickly 

found its way ‘round the world. It promoted the country 


club idea, where whole families could enjoy good sport, C Va Mi) 6S Md UD JCC a Casle 


good fellowship, good food ... and where Budweiser €1'€ 2 Viel Mer 





usually is the oldest member. Every sip tells you why. 
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Earth Scientists 


Apply to the earth the same kind of 
science that tells the story of atoms and 
machines. That is the essence of the fast- 
developing field of geophysics. Last week, 
as its practitioners gathered in Washing- 
ton for a meeting of the American Geo- 
physical Union, an assortment of new 
findings were disclosed about things that 
happen upon, beneath, and above the 
surface of this earth: 
> Can warning of underground explosions 
be given by observing weather conditions 
above ground? Checking over 41 coal- 
mine explosions, in which 725 lives were 
lost, Charles L. Hosler of Pennsylvania 
State College noted that three-quarters 
of them were preceded by a low in bar- 
ometric pressure. On the evening before 
the Centralia, Ill., disaster, March 25, 
1947, when 111 miners were killed, the 
barometer had dropped to 28.60. Hosler’s 
explanation: Low air pressure may per- 
mit gas to escape from pockets and 
crevices into the working galleries. 
>A favorite instrument for geophysical 
surveys is the war-developed magneto- 
meter, which has been turned from spot- 
ting submarines to mapping the earth’s 
rocks. Flying over the Aleutians, a Navy 
team noted the variations of magnetic 
force around its volcanoes. Contour lines 
on the charts came to a focus around the 
































































































Safe in a Storm: In this laboratory-made 
storm, an unseen Westinghouse lightning 
engineer comfortably sits out a 3,000,000- 
volt, artificial thunderbolt. A steel-topped 
car provides a shield for the occupant. 


Newsweek, May 3, 1948 
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craters, showing where unspilled lava had 
piled up. The finding offers hopes of fore- 
casting volcanic eruptions, so that such 
tragic stories as that of Vesuvius and the 
last days of Pompeii need not be repeated. 
An incidental finding by the Navy geo- 
physicists, when they turned to the At- 
lantic, was proof that the island of 
Bermuda rests on a ring of magnetic rocks 
forming the rim of an extinct volcano 600 
feet below the sea. 

P It has been observed for some years 
that intense Northern Lights are accom- 
panied by a magnetic disturbance of 
communications, so that static impedes 
short-wave broadcasts while teletypes 
become plagued with typographical errors. 
But what is the cause behind the aurora 
and the static? Carl W. Gartlein of 
Cornell University observed that on these 
occasions the upper atmosphere is full of 
fast-moving hydrogen atoms. These, he 
suggested, are hurled out of the sun’s dis- 
turbed interior—a theory which fits in 
with the well-known tie-up between sun- 
spots, aurora borealis, and static. 


Rocket Prophet 


The sober householders of Worcester, 
Mass., became incensed during the 1920s 
over the antics of a Clark University pro- 
fessor who insisted on shooting noisy rock- 
ets into the quiet New England air. Al- 
though Dr. Robert H. Goddard had proved 
the possibility of rocket weap- 
ons for the Army in the first 
world war, he could get little 
support for his work there- 
after until Daniel Guggen- 
heim, in 1930, provided him 
with a desert proving ground 
at Roswell, N. M. 

Last week the rockets God- 
dard built and flew there— 
obvious forerunners of the 
German V-2—were put on 
display in New York at the 
American Museum of Natural 
History in an exhibit that will 
tour the country. 

Almost singlehanded, God- 
dard solved the basic problems 
that took the rocket out of the 
class of mere fireworks. He 
replaced quickly spent powder 
with liquid fuel, and invented 
ways of pumping it steadily 
into the combustion chamber. 
So the rocket would hold a 
true course, he developed 
steering vanes with gyroscopic 
controls. 

Fietion Trigger: God- 
dard’s early calculations of 
how a rocket could reach the 
moon sparked a whole school 
of fiction writers and comic 
artists. His later experiments 
were studied by engineers— 
more avidly, at first, in Ger- 
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|Indiana Restaurant Owner Is 
Heavy User of Refrigeration 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“The food business requires good, depend- 
avle refrigeration. That’s why I continue 
to buy Frigidaire refrigeration.” 

This is what Don Hall, owner of Hall’s 
Drive-In, Ft. Wayne, Ind., says about his 
Frigidaire refrigeration equipment. And he 
speaks from experience, for in his modern 
restaurant he has a Frigidaire Water 
Cooler, two Frigidaire Reach-in Refrig- 
erators, a Frigidaire forced-air Cooling 
Unit, and four Frigidaire Compressors. 
Installations were engineered by Barth & 
Levy, Inc., Ft. Wayne Frigidaire Dealer. 








For the refrigeration or 
air conditioning you 
need, call your Frigid- 
aire Dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 








You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 
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50 vou - HEAR? 


Do you miss words? Do voices & / 
sometimes sound indistinct? May- 

be your “usual HEARzone” is lim- 
ited? To expand it, try a... (\ 


PARAVOX fii) 
outcos HEARING AID 



















Thousands of people use Paravox, now, to 
expand electrically the “usual HEARzone” Write for 
(that distance beyond which’ normal con- FREE 
versation tends to become unintelligible). 
Try one. Discover truth of better hearing. | facts about 
Poravox clearly increases sounds. One your “usual 
yeeor “on-the-spot” service gvarantee. HEAR “ 
Anonl je ce Seeig Deed 











AlD, INC. 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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DOES LOTS MORE 
THAN KEEP HAIR 


HANOSOME, HEALTH Y-LOOKING HAIR. NEEDS A 
WIYGIENIC * SCALP’ 


Leading hair specialists are constantly advising men to take better care 
of their hair and scalp. And here’s why Kreml Hair Tonic is preferred 
among America’s most successful executives— 


Kreml really gives you your money’s worth. It contains a special com- 
bination of hair-grooming ingredients, which is found in NO OTHER 
hair tonic. That’s why Kreml keeps hair neatly groomed LONGER, 
always looking as if you just combed it. But Kreml does LOTS MORE . . . 


NEVER LEAVES HAIR. AND SCALP FEELING OIRTY 


OR Full OF GREASY GOO 


Kreml never gives hair that comical ‘goose-greased’ look. 
Kreml always feels so clean. Just notice how it makes your 
scalp feel so alive and tingling. 


GREAT 70 LUBKICATE A DRY SCALP 
REMOVES /TCHY DANDRUFF FLAKES 


& No man who wants to go places in business 

. or with the ladies would let his hair and scalp 
get in this condition. So start at once—use 
Kreml daily—for better groomed hair—a more 
‘hygienic’ scalp! 


KREML edu 


Preferred Among America’s Most Successful Men 
A product of R, B, Semler, Incy 
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many than America—as the basis for 
many developments of rocket weapons in 
the second world war. 

While the Germans were quickest to 
develop Goddard’s ideas into a major! 
weapon the inventor did live to see his pio- 
neering take shape in American armaments © 
too. He transfered his work to Navy aus. 7 
pices in 1942 and was still engaged in its 
rocket-research program at the time of his§ 
death, at 62, a few days before the Jap-f 
anese surrender. 

Last week at Aberdeen Proving Ground, g 
Md., where Goddard in 1918 built a test 
rocket that never saw military service, an 
ordnance expert told reporters that with 
enough effort a guided-rocket missile could 
be built to reach any spot on the earth, 
And a survey of the nation’s rocket en- 
gineers showed that 26 per cent of them 
believed the next decade would see sub- 
stantial progress toward interplanetary 
flight. 


Wood Aged in Wood 


If Jimmy Durante were still doing the? 
celebrated Clayton-Jackson-Durantef 
vaudeville scene about the virtues of wood, ) 
he might be inspired to further frenzy by 
the reports from last week’s meeting of the 
American Chemical Society in Chicago. 

Wood can be used to make potable al- 
cohol—not “wood alcohol”* but the ethylf 
alcohol of grain whisky, claimed Prof. 
Robert S. Aries of the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn. He argued that at a 
time of food shortage it was hardly neces- 
sary to convert grain into alcohol, when 
the 10,000,000 tons of sawdust annually 
wasted in the United States could supply 
the nation’s demand for alcoholic bever- 
ages three times over. “The process for 
the production of good ethyl alcohol from 
sawdust,” he reported, “has been thor- 


‘oughly perfected and tested.” A_ plant 


exists which could quickly start produc- 
tion, Aries said, if the Treasury’ Depart- 
ment would permit the sale of “sawdust! 
neutral spirits” along with “grain neutral 
spirits.” 

Other wood wastes can form the basis 
of industrial processes comparable to 
those now using coal tar and petroleum as 
a source of synthetic organic chemicals, 
according to Dr. Irving A. Pearl and Don- 
ald L. Beyer of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry. Each year, they commented, 
American paper mills throw away more 
than a million tons of lignin, an important 
component of the wood. Much of it, sug- 
gested the researchers, can be turned into 
vanillin, which, in addition to flavoring ice 
cream and serving the perfume blenders, 
can be used for a variety of products from 
suntan lotion and other cosmetics to food 
preservatives and plastics. 





*““Wood alcohol” is the popular name for methyl 
alcohol or methanol, a poison that sometimes aP 
peared in bootleg liquor, Its chemical formula 
CH:0OH, distinguishes it from ethy] alcohol, C:Hs0H 
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The great new ’48 Stinson. Cruising Speed: 130 m.p.h. Non-stop flying range, at 5,000 feet: 554 miles. 


Why more and more men OVE& 40 
are flying Stinsons for business and pleasure! 


CARCELY a day passes without our 
getting a letter from a business or 
professional man that reads like this: 


“My Stinson is paying for itself. It 
makes my days more productive .. . 
makes my travelling more comfortable. 
What’s more—it adds a lot of extra 
pleasure to my leisure time!” 


A surprising number of these owners 
are men in their 40’s or 50’s. That fact 





pleases us. For we designed the great 
new °48 Stinson as a personal plane 
that anyone could learn to fly—quickly, 
easily and safely. 

This new Stinson is such a practical 
plane, too! Four people fly in deep- 
cushioned, roomy comfort, with 100 
pounds of luggage. With pilot alone, 
its cargo capacity is 640 pounds. 

See your Stinson dealer today for a 
demonstration flight in the new Stinson 





Voyager or the Flying Station Wagon. 


For literature, write Stinson Division, 
Dept. N, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., Wayne, Michigan. 


Stinson 


For 22 years, 
builder of America's most useful personal planes 


“My flying salesmen 3. “Our company officials 


keep both planes busy 
all the time,” he adds. 
“Our customers appre- 
ciate the faster service 


often use one of the 
planes to visit our other 
four refineries. Our 
Stinsons certainly pay 


| into 


ag ice 1. “We're now operating two Stin- 
nders, 


sons,” says E. E. Jackson, general 
from sales manager of a Texas oil refinery. 
) food “We needed real workhorse planes 
that could fly anywhere, and carry 
up to 12 cases of our oil on rush 
methyl deliveries to customers—that’s why 
anal A we chose Stinsons.” 
oHs : 
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we're giving.” for themselves.” 





FREE FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 
If you are a business or professional man inter- 
ested in learning to fly, we invite you to inquire 
about your Stinson dealer’s free flight instruction 
plan. Write W. H. Klenke, General Sales Mana- 
ger, Stinson, Wayne, Michigan. No obligation. 
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ILLIAM PENN granted the land to the first Brubaker in 1717. 
And Brubakers, man and boy, have tilled it and kept it fertile 


ever since. 


Today the farming methods of Levi Brubaker and his son Aaron are 
among the most modern in the country. The principles they farm 
by are as sound as nature’s. Big crops make the land better, 


they say—if you repay the soil with its just return. 


From the fields the Brubakers take 20,000 bushels of potatoes and 
bumper crops of corn, tobacco, wheat and hay. For tke market 
they raise broilers and turkeys, keep a big laving flock and fatten 


steers and hogs. 


For these worthy people, good farming is good living. It is a way of 
life full of work to be done—vwell . . . a life too busy for petty 


cares, too complete for discontent. 


The Brubakers are a Country Gentleman family whose story, in 
detail, goes to Country Gentleman’s 2,300,000 subscribers 
in the May issue. It is an inspiring addition to the Good Farming- 


Good Living series—true pictures of Country Gentleman families 


iy 
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1. FOUR TRACTORS, corn picker, ha 
baler and other up-to-date machines work 
the farm. In the huge barn, electric motor 


5. BUILT IN 1812, since remodeled, thagy* V 
big, solid house has 12 rooms, 2 baths, igge"d | 
heated by an automatic oil burner. Mr pnd 
Brubaker has an electric range, refrigeratot Aaro 
mangle, washing machine, kitchen mixeqggP*ys. 


/ ° al 
who have found satisfaction and success in their life on the land. | 


turn to Country Gentleman 
























2,200 BEEF cattle were brought in this 
vear for feeding. Grade Herefords are usu- 
ally bought, sometimes Black Angus. Meat 
animals are an important part of Brubaker’s 
program of diversification. 








6. VISITORS come often to talk farming 


d, th 
ths, iagend family. Here Son Aaron with his wife 


and children entertain friends at dinner. 
; : 

Aaron’s boy, the dark-haired lad at the left, 

ave * 7 . Se 

ays, “We have lots of good things to eat. 
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n t Farming, Better Living 
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3. TOBACCO is another valuable diversi- 
fying crop. The Brubakers raise a high 
grade—85% wrapper, 15% filler. Here the 
slats of the storage barn have been opened 
for ventilation after damp weather. 





7. THE BRUBAKERS take produce, 
scrubbed and spotless, to the famed Lan- 
caster market—store their own supply of 
fruit, vegetables and meat in the home 
freezer or in a locker in Lancaster. 





| Happiness from the Lana 


To the Brubakers of Lancaster County, Pa., 
good farming in itself is as satisfying as the good living 
they get from their 231-year-old farm. 


p % 






4. POULTRY is an essential part of the 
Brubaker economy. They raise 12,000 to 
15,000 broilers, 500 turkeys a year—main- 
tain a laying flock of 2500 White Leghorns— 
use modern buildings and methods. 


fa Ee 


8. LEVI BRUBAKER takes keen interest 
in his grandson’s progress—sees him follow- 
ing the family tradition. As it has for more 
than two centuries, good farming and good 
living will go on in Lancaster County. 
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Broadcasts recorded on tape can be edited with a pair of scissors 


Tape for the Networks 


Nothing could be more maddening in 
the half-mad business of radio than the 
annual arrival of daylight-saving time. 
Network spensors who have slaved through 
winter lining up a nationwide audience 
suddenly find much of it eating dinner, 
finishing a fast set of tennis, or bedding 
down the baby instead of listening to the 
high-priced commercials. 

In 1946 ABC and Mutual began remedy- 
ing the situation. Some of their shows were 
recorded as broadcast on daylight time and 
played back an hour later for the stations 
on standard time. As part of the nation 
switched to daylight time last Sunday, 
NBC and CBS, networks which until 
lately have hated recordings as they fear 
dead air, adopted the practice for all regu- 
lar network shows. 

The method has the effect of doubling 
the number of networks—and_ substan- 
tially increasing operating costs, unhap- 
pily. So this week ABC and NBC, with an 
eye toward price cutting, switched to tape 
recording. Not only will they save money, 
they will give a sounding board to one 
of the most fascinating postwar develop- 
ments: the magnetic tape recorder. 

Use and Re-use: Heretofore, radio has 
used 16-inch disks, costing about 88 for 
one half-hour show. But magnetic tape of 
the plastic variety costs only $4.50 for a 
half-hour show, and it can be used and 
re-used almost indefinitely. Thus ABC, 
which has spent $96,000 on 24 Ampex 
tape-recording machines and $9,000 for 
2,500,000 feet of tape, figures on saving 
most of its initial outlay this summer. 

Basically, the trick of tape recording 
was developed by German wartime scien- 
tists. In time the German products turned 
up in Hollywood, where Bing Crosby was 
having difficulties cutting his transcribed 
programs on the old-type disks. Immedi- 
ately the singer took to the tape, which is 
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generally considered to reproduce more 
faithfully than records. So fascinated was 
Crosby with the potentialities that he 
made Bing Crosby Enterprises, Inc., the 
distributing agent for the Ampex machine, 
which is an improvement on the original 
German patents. 

But while the tape is cheap, the ma- 
chines are not, and therefore the old-fash- 
ioned disk-recording business is still safe. 
Ampex, which makes the biggest set on 
the market, is only turning out one a day, 
at $4,000 each. But machines such as the 
Brush Sound-Mirror, portable size, are 
selling for $229.50, and a New York com- 
pany has a make-it-vourself kit for $100. 

Oddly enough, much of the tape is made 
by companies not turning out machines. 
The biggest seller of magnetic ribbon is 
the Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., best known to the housewives for 
Scotch tape. 

Seissor Editing: One advantage of 
tape is that anything undesirable can be 
either erased and corrected or eliminated 
altogether with a clip of the scissors. Re- 
cently, announcer Ken Carpenter inad- 
vertently read his Crosby-show com- 
mercial as “Philcos gives” instead of using 
a singular verb. On the playback the pro- 
ducer caught the error and sent for Car- 
penter to correct it. While the announcer 
was on the way, the engineer went to 
work with the shears. He simply clipped 
out the “s” on “gives” and spliced the 
tape. Not even the most alert listener 
could tell the difference. 


Four-Letter Flurry 


From the Yankee Stadium Mel Allen 
was broadcasting that, with the New York 
Yankees leading 1-0,* the Boston Red Sox 
had a man on first. The time was 2:47 p.m. 
April 24; the humidity was 38 per cent 
and tie temperature 60. But that was as 





*P.S. The Yanks won, 7-2. 


——— 


nothing compared with the temperatures 
in several thousand living rooms as a 
strange assortment of lurid four-letter 
words began pouring out of loudspeakers 
tuned to station WINS, a New York 
independent. 

The mixup originated in a_ telephone 
booth. A fellow who dropped a nickel into 
the slot to call his girl was annoyed be. 
cause Allen’s commentary was blasting 
from a radio nearby. “Aw, shut up, Allen!” 
he barked, and followed with a broadside’ 
of jumbled profanity. 

In the homes, ears perked up on every-§ 
body from moppets to grandpas. And in 
the studio, an alert engineer chopped the 
pipeline from the field while a station an- 
nouncer went on with an apology. Several 
switchbacks were made, and every time 
the obscenity soared. Finally, after the 
unidentified caller uttered one four-letter 
word very strange to radio, the bedeviled? 
station jerked the whole thing and started 
broadcasting apologies, records, and blasts 
at the New York Telephone Co. for cruss- 
ing radio with private wires. 

An oddity of the mixup was the fact 
that only the purity of the home was 
defiled. Bar flies perched before television§ 
sets in saloons heard innocent commentary 
because television used a separate wire. 


Telehit 


After months of talk, NBC officially 
opened its biggest television studio in/ 
Radio City April 22, modestly billing it as 
the “world’s most modern.” Though the 
eighth-floor room was jammed with the 
latest equipment — enough light, heat, 
power, and air-conditioning facilities, for 
example, to supply a village of a hundred 
homes—the studio promised to be obsolete 
the minute somebody builds a larger one. 
Nonetheless, the momentary improvement 
was startling. 

One program in particular stood out. 
From 8:30 to 9, NBC-TV put on The 
Swift Show. The nighttime version of the 
meat packers’ year-old video program had 
started earlier in April, with the apparently 
ageless Lanny Ross as star. Biggest prob- 
lem was how to make a song look good, 
and the first few tries were sour notes. 

But last week Producer Lee Cooley 
had caught the idea. Each number was 4 
minor production, complete with sets 
props, and superimposed film. The resul! 
came off, not as Broadway, Hollywood, ot 
radio but as the combination of the three 
plus the quality X that makes television. 

The show slowed down only twice— 
once for the household hints by Sandra 
Gahle and again for the commercial, which 
featured a white-uniformed Martha Logan 
slaving over a hot stove. But Cooley’s “sut- 
prise spot” was a surprise—a mystery Vi 
gnette featuring Sam Wanamaker and 
Louisa Horton, who, ably abetted by goo¢ 
camera work and believable sets, overcam4 
the dreariness of the script. 
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An entire season of baseball action—from Opening Day to World Series—is yours with RCA Victor television. 


Youre right in the game — with Television 


@ Comes the shout “Play Ball!” 
and there you are... right on top 


of every play. 


Through television developments 
in RCA Laboratories, all the action 
is yours — the crack of bat against 
ball — fast infield plays — even side- 
lights in bull pen, dugout, grand- 
stand and bleachers. 

At the ball park, RCA Image Orthicon 


television cameras — rivalling the 


human eye in sensitivity—get all the 
action in day or night games. Shifts 
from over-all views of the field, to 
“close-ups,” of individual players are 
swift and revealing... 

And at the receiving end — your 
RCA Victor “Eye Witness” home 
television set gives you brighter, 
clearer pictures. You can see the ball 
that the batter misses, or you can 
watch his home run smash sail over 
the distant fence. 


Today, because of the original and 
continuing work of RCA scientists, 
millions can enjoy sports, entertain- 
ment, educational and news events, 
on television. Research at RCA Labor- 
atories—always a “step ahead” —enters 
every instrument marked RCA or 
RCA Victor. 


When in Radio City, New York, be sure 
to see the radio, television and electronic 
wonders at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th St. Free admission. Radio Corporation 
of America, RCA Building, Radio City, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





DAWSON 
NiGaOlGs 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


THE WILE 
SEAL OF QUALITY 


Since 1877, the Wile Seal of Quality has been 
an unfailing guide to fine wines and spirits. 
Always look forthe Wile Seal ... it is your assur- 
ance of superior quality. WRITE FOR informa- 
tive wine and spirits handbook, tells how to 
choose, store-and serve fine wines and spirits. 
Send 10¢ to cover handling costs. Dept. D-4, 
Julius Wile, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Publishers’ Week 


In the largest numbers yet—1,301—the 
men who run most of the nation’s dailies 
trooped into New York last week to 
attend the annual sessions of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association and 
the allied meetings of the Associated 
Press, United Press, and International 
News Service. 

The sessions in the Waldorf-Astoria pro- 
duced fewer long faces than for many 
years. Never had newspapers been so pros- 
perous. (Their advertising take last year: 
$369,000,000, up $98,000,000 from 1946, 
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of the European Recovery Program \ ith- 
out even so much as a sidelong reference 
to the absence from that program of news. 
print aid. But it would be idle to pretend 
that some regret at its exclusion did not 
pass through my mind as I lay in my bed- 
room yesterday morning and sought to } 
massage some life into my legs, which had 
become positively cramped and crushed 
with the stupendous — of your Sun- | 
day [papers].”* 3 
On the Technical Side: Perhaps not 
since the advent of the linotype had the | 
publishing mind taken on so mechanical . 
a bent. Outside the meeting place in the 
ballroom were exhibits of some of the 
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“You've got printer's ink in your veins: I've just got varitype!” 














Trent. tditor & Publisher 


Publishers backed their interest in new processes with $280,000 for research 


and more than $100,000,000 from the lush- 
est prewar year, 1929.) Costs were up 
terrifically, too, but the publishers thought 
they were on the way to licking that prob- 
lem in part, pointing to their court and 
composing-room victories in the cold-type 
war with the International Typographical 
Union. Most of the 36 papers still struck 
—chiefly by printers—were publishing. 

The Business Side: Whatever the 
gloomy world picture, domestic conditions 
looked good to the publishers. Business 
was booming in their towns—with few 
exceptions—and most of them saw no 
signs of recession soon. Politically, the Re- 
publicans among them were happy, too— 
they couldn’t see how the GOP could miss 
next November. 

Newsprint, though somewhat easier, 
was still expensive and hard enough to 
get. But few publishers felt like beefing 
after they heard Lord Rothermere, owner 
of The London Daily Mail, describe the 
plight of the paper-starved British- press 
in a talk at the AP’s centenary luncheon. 

“You will have noticed,” he said, “that 
we in England have greeted the passage 


latest devices in cold type, some of the 
newest tricks Chicago’s struck papers have 
learned in by-passing typesetting. Among 
them: 

> Ralph C. Coxhead Corp.’s new Var- 
Typer, which since the Chicago strike 
began, has come up with type fonts rang- 
ing in size from 544 point to 12 point, and 
an automatic between-word equalizer that 
adjusts a line with least effort—the mere 
punching of a key. The IBM’s proportion- 
al-spacing typewriter and machines us‘ng 
the Edison Marginator achieve the same 
end via either letter or word spacing, but 
require the rough type copy to be codi- 
fied with the number of spaces, plus or 
minus, needed to even margins. 

>» The Perry-Higgins magnesium engrav- 
ing plate, which eliminates stereotyping. 
The finished plate can be bent for use 
directly on a press, but costs more than 
a zine engraving. 

>The Fairchild photoelectric engraving 
process. This uses a re eye 


*In Washington aid officials took Rothermere’s 
hint. They tentatively allotted $22,000,000 for 
newsprint in the first year of the program. 


Newsweek, May 3, 1918 











Working to Improve Dairy Cattle America boys and girls. The shows 
These men helped set up cattle shows _ aroused active interest in higher qual- 
for 4-H Clubs and Future Farmers of ity herds and became annual affairs. 


Saved Two Little Girls Phyllis, 5 years old, 
and Barbara, 8, were overcome by carbon 
monoxide. Henry F. and Edward B., trained 
in lifesaving methods, rushed over in time to 
save two precious lives. 


YOUR NEIGHBOERS 
MAKE NEWS... 


These are true stories, with one neighbors. And they take pride 
interesting thing in common. _in being neighborly off duty too. 
They’re all about electric com- It’s their custom — and the tradi- 
pany men and women, and typi- _ tion of every electric company — 
cal of the neighborly doings of to help actively in affairs of com- 
electric company people. munity-wide benefit. America’s 

Being helpful is their job— business-managed, tax-paying 
making electric service more use- ELEcTRIC LicHT AND PowER 
ful and a bigger value to their CoMPANIES.* 


f the 
have 
mong 


Names on request from this magazine 
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igTav- 
“ping. 
wr use q . 
than 4 Taught Blind Woman to Cook Miss M. 
figured out a way to mark the electric range 
controls with grooves, so her neighbor could 
cook “by touch” in spite of blindness. 


Brought 1000 New Jobsto Town dustry to locate in their city, employ- 
Mr. L. and Mr. H. helped organize a ing 1000 people left jobless by the 


Listen’ to the Summer Electric Hour — Frankie Carle 
committee that persuaded a new in- closing of a local war-plant. 


and His OrcHestrRA, every Sunday, 5:30 P.M., EDT, CBS. 





Ohio Super-Market Owner Buys 
Refrigeration for New Store 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


When Leo Horowitz equipped his modern, 
new L & P Super-Market at 1020 E. 105th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio, it didn’t take him 
long to decide what refrigeration equip- 
ment to install. 

Says Mr. Horowitz: ‘“‘We have been us- 
ing Frigidaire refrigeration in our stores 
for over eleven years, and it is completely 
dependable. Gardella Brothers have been 
our Frigidaire dealers during this entire 
time, so naturally we turned to them for 
more Frigidaire equipment when we opened 
our new market.” 


For the refrigeration or 
air conditioning equip- 
ment you need, call 
your Frigidaire Dealer. 
Find name in Classified 
Phone Directory. 


You're twice as sure with two great names— 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 





Buy Savings Bonds 








| Now you can go 
where you please, 

| mix in every group 
with perfect confidence. No one will no- 
tice your hearing correction. Few ever 
guess you wear a light-weight, powerful new | 


Cc > Maico Atomeer << 


| hearing aid when the amazing Secret-Ear 
hides your hearing loss. Thousands enjoy 
| this new security. You can, too. Learn how 
surprisingly easy. Mail this ad with your 
| name and address. 


| NW-5Maico Bldg., Minneapolis | 
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which scans a picture and transmits im- 
pulses to a metal-alloy stylus. The stylus 
in turn etches a cut on a plastic plate, 
thus eliminating the rephotographing and 
acid bath of the zine process. The chief 
limitations are low capacity (8 by 10 
inches is the largest plate the device can 
handle) and inferior reproduction com- 
pared to traditional halftone processes. 

Not yet available but on the horizon 
were such machines as the Justowriter, 
which by use of the teletype’s tape meth- 
od eliminates the need for double typing 
of copy to achieve even margins; the 
Lithotype, which uses printers’ type cast 
from Monotype mats and widens the 
range in size to 24 point; and the Inter- 
type Fotosetter, which will photograph 
actual type faces, letter by letter, and 
transmit them to sensitized paper ready 
for paste-ups. The camera-equipped Foto- 
setter is operated manually much the 
same as any hot-type-setting machine. 

Had the revolution arrived in the com- 
posing room? Not yet, C. M. Flint, ANPA 
research director, told the publishers. One 
of the main hurdles—slow engraving—has 
yet to be overcome. But, Flint added: 
“The process of evolution is working, and 
believe me, it is much safer and more 
promising of results.” The publishers took 
him at his word and upped their dues 
by 25 per cent to provide $280,000 for 
research in the next two years. 


Herblock’s Bull’s-Eye 


For ten years the _ pen-and-penciler 
known as Herblock turned out editorial- 
page panels for NEA’s bargain-budget 
clipsheet. Like any cartoonist 
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The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Several times 
a week complete strangers come into 
The Post’s office to tell Herblock: * You 
hit the bull’s-eye this morning.” One elder- 
ly man makes such a pilgrimage every 
week. And Herblock’s Washington Post 
cartoons are going to 139 other papers via 


the New York Post Syndicate. “We think | 
we can double that in the next two years,” | 


said Robert Hall, syndicate manager. 


The 139 is far shy of the 700 papers | 
which once got the cartoonist’s work via 7 
NEA. But now Herblock is no part of af 


package that must please; other papers buy 
him because they want him, and he still 
has only one boss—The Washington Post. 

Up From Chicago: A tall, thin, and 
stooped man with watery blue eyes and 
wispy hair, Herblock was born Herbert 
Block in Chicago 38 years ago. As a 
schoolboy of 12, he won a scholarship to 
the Chicago Art Institute. His first work 
showed up in school and suburban papers, 
and eventually he hit The Chicago Tribune 
with contributions. In those carefree days 
he adopted his trademark-like pen name. 
After two years at Lake Forest College, 
Herblock quit and wangled a job in 1929 
on The Chicago Daily News. He stayed 
there until he joined NEA in 1933. 

For the shy bachelor, the Post job has 
been the most fun Herblock has had as a 
cartoonist. No editor ever disturbs him in 
his cluttered, air-conditicned ivory tower 


in The Post’s annex. He can always pull | 


out of his desk a half-dozen or more ideas, 
which he has jotted down on the backs of 
old envelopes, insides of match books, or 
scraps of paper. By about noon he has 
rough sketches for editors to choose from: 





with ideas, he found that syn- 
dicate life cramped his style. 
It was tough to be timely and 
still draw days ahead for a 
syndicate deadline; it was 
even tougher to be sharp with- 
out outraging some customer 
along the line. Even so, Her- 
block came up with a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1942. 

A year later he went into 
the Army and spent most of 
the war drawing for the 
Army’s clipsheet, but he lived 
in the shadow of Bill Maul- 
din’s Stars and Stripes fame. 
In 1946 Herblock came out 
of the Army and joined The 
Washington Post. Neither The 
Post, which sadly needed a 
cartoonist to match The 
Washington Star’s renowned 
Berrymans (father and son), 
nor Herblock has had reason 
to regret the two-year con- 
tract. 

Currently, Herblock is 
about the hottest editorial- 
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‘HEY, MAC—WHICH WAY TO NEBRASKA?’ 








page cartoonist since the rise 
of Daniel R. Fitzpatrick on 


Herblock © 1948 The Washington Post Co. 


Typical Herblock: Humor softens his gibes 


Newsweek 
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by deadline time, 
3:30 p.m., he has 
his finished drawing 
ready for the en- 


























past graver. 
ry Herblock’s _ bold, 
ost freehand crayon 
ve i and brush _ style 
ink packs punch and 
” eye appeal. His 
barbs are tempered 
_ by a quiet sense of 
via & humor that can 
f a make his victims 
buy laugh even when he 
till makes them look 
ost. silliest. Eugene 
a Herblock—by Meyer, Republican 
: as Herblock owner of The Pest, 
; lets Herblock rib 
; . such GOP hopefuls as Sen. Robert A. 
on Taft (a favorite target) , Thomas E. Dew- 
ite ey, Harold Stassen, and Sen. Arthur Van- 
nee . denberg as sharply as Democrats from 
leans President Truman down. And that is 
aie what Herblock likes most: his freedom to 
lege, swing from the floor when he feels like it. 
1929 
wed MM Parents vs. Post 
_— Under Palmer Hoyt, onetime publisher 
wie of The Portland Oregonian, The Denver 
7s Post is far from the swashbuckling paper 
ome it was in the heyday of its late co-founder, 
pull Fred G. Bonfils. Once The Post dolled up 
due. like a frontier hussy and talked out of the 
wr side of its mouth. Customers could like it 
— or lump it. Now the newspaper is respect- 
es able, wears a quieter dress, speaks polite- 
ieee ly but firmly on its editorial page (Bonfils 





never had one), and lets its readers take 
issue in “The Open Forum.” 

Last week parents in the Denver area 
were using the forum to tell off The Post. 
What right did a good family newspaper 
have (they asked) to front-page, or print 
at all, a lurid story about a “schoolboy 
love nest” which police said a 28-year-old 
housewife had been maintaining in North 
Denver? “Lewd,” “lurid,” “pornographic” 
—these were but a few of the epithets 
thrown at The Post for detailing schoolboy 
delinquencies ranging from the normal to 
perversion. 

By way of reply The Post asked: 
“Should we whisper or speak frankly?” 
Then it went on to answer its own ques- 
tion. It wasn’t a pretty story, the paper 
admitted, and whether to print such news 
is always tough to decide. But here was a 
ease which, police said, involved 100 
Junior-high boys: 

“One hundred sets of parents and 
dozens of teachers were ignorant of this 
situation [for three years] . . . Obviously, 
the news must have been shocking to these 
elders . . . It wasn’t to be whispered be- 
hind the hand; it was to be spoken frankly. 
Its publication was a forceful word to 
parents and teachers to get better ac- 
quainted with their youngsters.” 


May 3. 1948 
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RIGHT THROUGH THE TECHNICOLORED CANADIAN ROCKIES / 






SLEPT LIKE A 
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OH! THOSE CANADIAN ROCKIES! 
Words can’t describe them. 
They change color before your 
eyes...cut holes in the clouds 
with their snow-capped peaks. 
And, of course, that comfortable, 
clean Canadian Pacific train 

goes right through the most 
glorious part of the Canadian 
Rockies! What a thrill! 


TOP 


in a Canadian Pacific-built berth and got off the train 


rested ...ready to swim and ride at Chateau Lake Louise. It’s a modern 
manor house in the midst of glaciers, wild waterfalls, virgin forests, 

towering peaks...where Canadian Pacific welcomed me and took care of 
me. M-m-m, what food...what comfort...what wonderful service. 


WENT ON TO BANFF. If there ever 

was a luxury spot, this is it! Even had a 
chance to get in some fishing at Emerald 
Lake. And before I forget ...don’t you 
forget to see the magnificent Columbia 

_ Icefield...it’s the eighth wonder! 


THE WHOLE CANADIAN PACIFIC TRAVEL 
SYSTEM is a wonder, though! East or west 
across Canada, Canadian Pacific has trains 

to get you there and hotels to make your 
stay comfortable. Particular travelers say 
Canadian Pacific is the world’s greatest 
and most gracious travel system! 










Ask Canadian Pacific or your 
local agent about hotel, steamship 
or rail reservations. 


Railways - Steamships - Air Lines\ Hotels - Communications + Express 











SPANS THE WORLD 


Dozens of small details add up to great’ 
convenience in daily use of Kardex 
Imperial. Each card pocket hinge, for in- 
stance, is ingeniously scored, so that no 
“breaking in” is necessary. When cards 
are flipped back they stay put, for ease of 
postingat frontor back of anycard pocket. 


NEW KARDEX “IMPERIAL” is here—the newest, finest, most effi- 
cient visible record equipment ever devised—to help you profit 
fully from modern, simplified methods of administrative control. 


It’s for all types of business and all management functions... 
production ...sales...accounting... financial... in short, for any 
activity where profitable decisions depend on complete, accurate, 
up-to-the-minute facts. Kardex Imperial visible systems employ 
Graph-A-Matic signals to give you an overall picture—as simple as 
a bar chart—of status or performance. 


Extra clerical productiveness, too, is built into Kardex Imperial. 
New shorter, light weight slides for quicker, more comfortable 
access when posting. New, simplified insertion and removal of 
slides. New plastic slide fronts and Gray-Rite finish for eye com- 
fort and added beauty. 


Cabinets are standardized, permitting a battery of uniform 
height for card records 5, 6, 8 or 11 inches wide. Ask for more 
details on Kardex Imperial and new simplified methods of record 
control, Call the Remington Rand office in your city or write 
Systems Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINE = 





— TRANSITION — 


Birthdays: Princess EizaBetu; her 
22nd on April 21. In celebration her navy 
lieutenant husband, the Duke of Edin. 
burgh, took Elizabeth and Princess Mar. 
garet to the navy’s “Off the Record” at 
Piccadilly Theater. 

P Lione, Barrymore, shaggy-browed vet- 
eran of 55 years on stage, screen, and 
radio, currently acting as Mayor of the | 
Town over the ABC network; his 70th, in 
Hollywood, April 28. 


Married: James H. R. Cromwett, 51, 
onetime Minister to Canada, former hus- 
band of the tobacco heiress Doris Duke, 
and son of the late Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury, 
for the third time, and Maxine MacFer- 
RIDGE, 37, for the second; in Washington, 
April 24. 


Ailing: Benson Forp, 28, vice president 
of the Ford Motor Co. and director of the 
Lincoln-Mercury division, grandson of the 
late Henry Ford; in Detroit, Mich., April 
23, with a blood infection. 

> Lon Cuaney Jr., 42, film actor-son of 
the famous silent-screen star; in Burbank, 
‘Calif., April 22. Chaney was rushed to 
St. Joseph’s Hospital in critical condition 
after an overdose of sleeping pills. 


Honored: The Rt. Hon. Winston 
CuurcHILL, 73, who won top honors in the 
selection of paintings for the Royal Acad- 
emy’s annual show; in London, April 23. 
Three of his canvases were chosen to be 
hung “on the line”’—a spot reserved for 
highest artistic quality. 

> Prime Minister Mackenzie Kuno, 73, 
greeted by a rousing ovation in Parliament 
in Ottawa April 20, his 7,620th day in of- 
fice. King thus equaled—and next day sur- 
passed—the commonwealth record estab- 
lished two centuries ago by Sir Robert 
Walpole. 


Died: Wiiu1aM S. KnupseEn, 69, former 
General Motors president, after a long 
illness at Grosse Ile, Mich., April 27. A 
Danish born “master mechanic,” Knudsen 
worked for Ford, then switched to General 
Motors, and became the company’s presi- 
dent in 1937. Appointed director of the 
Office of Production Management in 1941, 
he was transferred 11 months later to 4 
Lieutenant Generalship in charge of Army 
production problems. 

> Peter A. B. Wiwener II, 52, sportsman, 
philanthropist, and heir to one of Phila- 
delphia’s largest fortunes; of a rheumatic 
heart ailment in Philadelphia, April 20. 
In 1940 he published an autobiography, 
“Without Drums,” in which he accused 
Philadelphia society of ultra-snobbishness. 
> ApmiraL Mitsumasa Yonar, 68, Ja- 
pan’s wartime Navy Minister and 1940 
Premier; of pneumonia in Tokyo, April 20. 
He resigned as Premier because he op- 
posed the Japanese Army’s demand for at 
alliance with Germany and Italy. 


O Newsweek, May 3, 1948 
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WWAYER & SON 








EVERYBODY 
GETS PICKED ON 
BUT POETS ! 





Wren a poet, returning from a walk 
on a fine spring day, says: “I saw a crowd, 
a host of golden daffodils”— does anybody 
call him down? 


Does anybody say: “Look here, chum. A 
crowd could be only three, and a host might 
be three million. Just how many daffodils 
do you mean?” 


No. Writers of verse have been getting 
away with that sort of thing for centuries. 
They're never asked to be specific, or expected 
to be accurate. All on account they've got a 
“poet's license.” 


Who else gets a license like that? Not a 
plain, ordinary business man! Poor guy, he’s 
got to be accurate, got to stick to facts 
and f--1res. So instead of smelling flowers, 
he furnishes the office with Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines. 


Of course, it’s some comfort that Compt- 
ometers turn out so much figure work for 
so little money. In fact, it’s more truth 
than poetry when business men say: “Compt- 
ometers pay their way at our place every day!” 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, and sold exclusively by its 
Comptometer Division, 1731 North Paulina 
Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 














THE ECONOMY: 


BUSINESS 





Slowing the Wage-Price Spiral 


Industry seemed determined last week to 
quit granting wage boosts and passing 
them on to the public. The United States 
Steel Corp., which in the past has set the 
pattern for industrywide pay rises, was 
the bellwether in the new trend. Big Steel 
flatly turned down a wage demand by the 
CIO United Steelworkers. At the same 
time, it tried to cut the ground from under 
“high cost” arguments by slashing steel 
prices by $25,000,000 a year. Others who 
tried to stop the upward climb of wages 
and prices: 
> The Chrysler Corp., which after 56 days 
of arguing suddenly withdrew its offer of 
a 6-cent-an-hour wage hike. 
> General Electric, which followed up a 
rejection of wage demands by cutting its 
prices by some $10,000,000 a year. 
> Westinghouse Electric, ‘which also cut 


meat-packing industry, where contract ne- 
gotiations have been stalled since January. 
At Kansas City, police were ordered to 
break up mass picketing which blocked 
entry to a Cudahy Packing Co. plant. The 
cops charged in, felled ten men with clubs, 
and then wrecked a CIO meeting hall. At 
Chicago, pickets attempted to halt a truck 
entering an Armour & Co. plant. The truck 
barged through, killing one picket. 


RAILROADS: 


Stir Over Young 


Robert R. Young, board chairman of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, felt the sting of his 
own weapon last week. The Louisville 
Courier-Journal, published by the old-time 
Southern liberal, Mark Ethridge, bought 


An ominous trend: Violence in the Kansas City meat strike 


prices and hinted it would reject wage 
hikes. 
> The American Association of Railroads, 
which declared that the country’s railroads 
would fight a third round “to the finish.” 

Portents: No one believed that labor 
would give up its third round easily—par- 
ticularly with John L. Lewis’s pension 
gains dangling before rival union leaders’ 
eyes. Already at Chrysler, the 75,000 CIO 
Auto Workers employes have voted to 
authorize a strike unless the company 
softens its stand. With wage talks coming 
up in the railroad, shipbuilding, telephone, 
farm-equipment, and lumber industries, 
an acid test of management’s new attitude 
appeared inevitable. 

What can happen when the showdown 
comes was illustrated last week in the 


60 


space in New York papers for an open 
memo to Young in the biting style of the 
railroad man’s own advertising. 

“Down at this end of your line, we’ve 
been reading and enjoying your memos to 
... the other railroads. We like them .. . 
But, Mr. Young . . . it may be that you 
don’t keep up with everything down here 
off the main line. In the past 30 days, your 
George Washington has been late into 
Louisville sixteen times .. . an hour and 
twenty minutes on March 26. 

“The Sportsman has been late eighteen 
times in the past 30 days .. . From March 
22 through April 2, it averaged a good 
deal more than an hour late each day ... 
Now, really, Mr. Young. 

“And the equipment, Mr. Young! It’s 
prewar—and not this last war, either. We 


don’t have any streamliners. We don’t 
even have all-bedroom or roomette cars 
... There used to be a lounge-dining car 
. . . But the lounge went during the war 
and now we have to lounge the best way 
we can... Yoo, hoo, Mr. Young! Look 
down, look down this lonesome road be- 
fore...” 

Talking Back: In reply Young told 
reporters: “Mark Ethridge, the man re. 
sponsible for that advertisement, belongs 
to the Morgan-Mellon-Harriman clan.” 
Young charged that The Courier-Journal 
had picked an abnormal period to illus. § 
trate its claim that C & O trains were late, 
He said the coal strike and ODT regula- 
tions forcing a 25 per cent reduction in 
service had created a most untypical snarl- 
up in C & O schedules.* 

Then he added: “They criticized us for 
not having a bedroom car out of Louis- 
ville. Well, we offered in writing over two 
and a half years ago to replace every Pull- 
man car in the fleet and to spend $500, 
000,000 to do it. Ethridge is criticizing us 
for not having a bedroom car when it’s 
Mellon-Morgan who control the Pullman 
Co. which prevented us from getting the 
bedroom cars. That’s the dirtiest pool I 
ever heard of, and Mr. Ethridge should 
be publicly spanked by every newspaper 
in the country.” 


THE MARKET: 


Bulls on the Threshold 


The news was good, and the stock 
market last week made the most of it. The 
Italian elections were safely behind, the 
coal miners were back in the pits, and 
reports from industry were generally opti- 
mistic. General Electric said its _first- 
quarter sales totaled $366,000,000, up 40 
per cent from a year ago. Westinghouse 
reported new orders received in the first 
three months were up 20 per cent from 
1947. 

On the New York Stock Exchange the 
trend was strongly bullish. From Monday 
through Saturday 10,500,000 shares were 
sold, the greatest volume for any week 
since September 1946. 

In six weeks the Dow-Jones average of 
30 industrial stocks had risen from 165.39 
to 183.20. Last week it broke through to 
set a new high for 1948. If it continued to 
rise through the 1947 high of 186.85, the 
Dow theorists would concede that a major 
bull market was under way. 

A by-product of the rally was a flurry 
of activity in stock-exchange seats.* On 
Saturday five seats changed hands at prices 
ranging from $59,000, to $62,000. Six 
weeks earlier a seat brought only $46,000. 

There were still scattered fears of 4 
recession but most observers had moved 





*The ODT regulation did not become effective 
until March 31. 

+Once really a seat for sitting, now a member- 
ship which gives trading privileges. 1929 price: 
$625,000. 


Newsweek, May 3, 1948 











































FROM WATER 
TO ICE FLAKES 
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‘a IN 60 SECONDS ... . . More and more Main Street addresses are 
wg meeting daily ice needs with YORK FLAKICE MACHINES 
ld 
wi Flip the switch and in 60 seconds, frosty ribbons of fresh, clean ice 
1s : ‘ 
> tumble out and into the storage bin. 
nal The York FlakIce Machine—compact and self-contained—provides a 
us- business with its own independent supply of ice flakes, crisp, clear, and as 
—" pure as the water from which they’re frozen. 
in Developed and produced by York, in 1940, these unique machines are 
arl- economically meeting the ice requirements of hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
P . dairies, meat plants, bakeries, and other establishments using quantities 
or ° ° 
ms of ice in crushed or shaved form. 
Wo The York FlakIce Machine is companion unit to the York Automatic 
ull. Ice Maker, that produces miraculously clear ice cubes. Together, these 
a two units satisfy the complete ice requirements of establishments serving 
food and beverages. York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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the date back once more. The American 
Management Association said a survey of 
185 companies in the packaging and pack- 
ing industries showed that two out of 
three companies expected a mild setback 
next fall or early in 1949. 

Forbes Magazine, polling its “50 Fore- 
most Business Leaders,” reported they saw 
no slump this year and were split about 
50-50 on prospects for 1949. 


OIL: 


Welcome to Mexico 


Ten years ago the Mexican Government 
handed American oil companies their 
sombreros and bade them leave. Last week 
at least two of them—Cities Service and 
Texaco—were going back. 

Cities Service had clinched its return 
by signing an agreement with Petroleos 
Mexicanos (Pemex), the government oil 
monopoly; Texaco was: reported closing a 
deal. The arrangements were said to fol- 
low these lines:.The American companies 
would loan Pemex capital for exploration 
or development; in return, Pemex would 
earmark a portion of any resulting boost 
in output for the Americans, at below- 
market prices. 

The loan pledged by Cities Service was 
reported to amount to $1,000,000 annual- 
ly for ten years at 3 per cent interest, the 
money to be used for exploring 1,000,000 
virgin acres in Northeastern Mexico. If it 
was a gamble for Cities Service, the com- 
pany had two hedges: (1) Nearby wells 
were known to be highly productive, and 
(2) the American company could with- 
draw from the exploration-development 
setup whenever it became dissatisfied. 

The Texaco agreement, unjelled as yet, 
would probably mean a loan to Pemex of 
$30,000,00@-.for a refinery, pipeline, and 
related projects. 

Once Bitten: Potentially, both sides 
would profit. After expropriating United 
States oil properties in a burst of nation- 
alism, back in 1938, Mexico quickly dis- 
covered that lack of American capital 
and know-how had reduced it to the point 
where instead of being an exporter, Mexi- 
co would soon have to import petroleum 
to meet its internal requirements. Once 
the world’s second largest producer, Mexi- 
co had fallen to fifth place. In the ten 
years of freedom from Yankee “exploita- 
tion” Mexico had failed to develop a 
single new field, and was rapidly exhaust- 
ing its old stand-bys. 

For their part, an increasing number of 
American companies were now ready to 
respect Mexico’s insistence on sole, undis- 
puted ownership of subsoil rights, in re- 
turn for a hand in one of the world’s 
potentially richest fields. 

Some major American companies are 
still holding back. Remembering the 
events of 1938, they claim that a future 
Mexican administration might invalidate 
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Mexican oil: Dollars wanted 


the recent deals, leaving Cities Service 
and Texaco whistling for their loans and 
oil. Before spending money and _ scarce 
materials south of the border they want 
control of the fields so they can regulate 
production. Otherwise, the wells might be 
pumped too fast, wasting 30 per cent of 
their potential output. 


Enough Gas? 


For months resort operators, roadside 
restaurants, filling stations, and plain or- 
dinary vacationists have wondered whether 
there will be a gas shortage this summer. 

Last week it was still a tossup. The pos- 
sibility was great enough so that the Pe- 
troleum Industry Advisory Committee 
considered a call for voluntary rationing; 
yet even the committee did not know how 
serious any shortage might be. 

At the moment, things didn’t look too 
bad. Oil-company statisticians figured that 
about 3,000,000 more cars than last year 
would be on the roads, and the average 
motorist would use 50 gallons more gaso- 
line. Bus and truck operators, farmers, and 
airlines would also use more. In all, de- 
mand would probably jump 7% to 8 per 
cent. 

Oil companies expect to meet this de- 
mand. They are going into the heavy mo- 
toring season with record stocks of 113,- 
250,000 barrels of gasoline compared with 
104,500,000 barrels a year ago. Further, 
refinery output is running 12 per cent 
ahead of last year—much better than the 
industry had estimated. 

If things work out according to these 


figures, everybody will be happy. There 
may be spot shortages here and there east 
of the-Rockies; an occasional traveler may 
get stuck between gas stations but, by and 
large, everybody will squeak through. 

Major oil companies are working out 
their own allocation systems, particularly 
for shortage areas, in case they’re needed. 
It will be left up to local service-st:tion 
managers to figure a way to apportion sup- 
plies to their customers. 

But the bogeyman still lurks around the 
corner, Unknown factors could easily up. 
set these forecasts. If the summer is clear, 
hot, and dry, more people may take to the 
roads. . 

Stockpiling of oil for defense or other 
increased military needs could easily shift 
the picture. As little as a 2 per cent in- 
crease in total demand could quickly 
tighten the whole situation. 


ANTI-TRUST: 


Shaking the Price System 


On Monday, April 26, the Supreme Court 
fired a blast which will rock industry for 
years to come. By a vote of 6 to 1 the 
court ruled the multiple basing point price 
system of the cement industry illegal. 

No one could measure the precise con- 
sequences of the decision. Government 
anti-trust lawyers are pressing a similar 
charge against steel which could affect the 
competitive position of companies in doz- 
ens of other industries. Some would find 
their costs up, others down. 

Under a multiple basing point system, 
customers anywhere pay the same base 
price plus freight from the nearest of a 
number of “base” cities. Thus a steel buyer 
in Illinois may get a shipment from Pitts- 
burgh, but pay only the freight from Chi- 
cago. The court ruled that the practice. 
long opposed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, results in price discrimination and 
adds up to an unfair trade practice. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Exports: Britain last month became 
the world’s leading passenger-car exporte! 
for the first time in 25 years. March ex 
ports of 19,100 cars—1,000 more than 
United States’ February exports—wert 
78 per cent of Britain’s total passenger-caf 
production. Britons must wait eight t 
twelve years for delivery of a new mode 

Time Payments: The New York office 
of Western Union began to accept time 
payments on durable goods fora sm 
fee. General Motors and the Commer 
Credit Co. have subscribed to the se 

Airlines: The new Irish Governme 
started to liquidate Ireland’s propos 
transatlantic airline to avoid a “heav} 
burden” on its taxpayers. It is seeking 
sell five new Constellations, and is t 
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MOST ROLL FILM CAMERAS —includ- 
ing the Brownie—use Kodacolor Film. 
Just turn your exposed film over to 
your Kodak dealer for finishing. You'll 
receive your color negatives, and as 
many full-color prints as you order. 


MINIATURE CAMERAS use 
Kodachrome Film-for color. Exposed 
film is finished, through your Kodak 
dealer, in the form of slides for 
projection. As a double reward, you 
can also get Kodachrome Prints. 


Your camera becomes a 
“color camera’ when you load it 


with a Kodak color film 


You are now living in the era of color photography. 
With the right Kodak color film for your camera— 
this page tells you which film to use—you're ready for 
full-color pictures. See your Kodak dealer . . . he has 
the answers to your questions . . . and leaflets to help 
you with your color pictures. Though Kodak is 
making more color film than ever before, the supply 
has not yet caught up with the growing demand... 
Eastman Kodak Cempany, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Its Kodak for color 


HOME MOVIE CAMERAS use Kodachrome Film ... and from the moment 
movie makers saw their first full-color movies, there was no question in their 
minds about the future of color photography. This was it! 


KODAK’ IS A TRADE-MARK 
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~ ues \ Va car body is first choice 


of most people for smartness, as well as 


+9 
nindiiiiaadacaimmmaaie solid safety and comfort! 
buy and prefer on their cars— Body by Fisher! For 


where else can you find style so smartly planned that it leads year after year? 


| Where else can you find the deep comfort built into Body by Fisher and masterfully THE COUNTERBALANCED DOOR 
: + cen Doors on Oldsmobile for ‘48 open 
carried out to the last detail? Or the solid safety of steel Turret Top, steel yS\: i more easily because of an ingenious 
aS : new door check. Not only does it hol 
pillars and steel floor welded into one solid unit for your protection? These “™ — dhe deer epen tar peur convert 
: it also eases the action of opening 
it. Enjoy the many good things thet 
come with Body by Fisher—in 
your next car! 


advantages are the heritage of 39 years of specialized coachmaking experience. 


They are all yours when your car has the famed Body by Fisher emblem! 


Body by fisher  . ae 


Fors SMOBILE - BUICK: CADILLAC 
On the air: Henry 3. Y>yior, twice weekly OUND ONT ON GENERAL MOTORS C ARS-CHEVROLET z PONTIAC oLDs 
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fering more than $350,000 in reservations 
to other airlines. 

Colonial Airlines celebrated its eight- 
eenth year without a fatal accident. It 
also elected James M. Landis, ex-chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, to its 
board of directors. 

>The Civil Aeronautics Board gave Floyd 
B. Odlum, president of the Atlas Corp., 

sighteen months to sell out the holding 
company’s controlling interest in North- 
east Airlines, with headquarters in Boston. 
The reason: Atlas also controls a plane- 
manufacturing company, Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., with plants in De- 
troit, Fort Worth, and San Diego. 


CORPORATIONS: 


The Minority Men 


' Three hundred and sixty-four days a 
year corporate manzgement runs its affairs 
as it sees fit. On the 365th it often has to 
face the Gilberts, Lewis and John, of New 
York. That’s usually no fun, for the Gil- 
berts are America’s No. 1 minority stock- 
holders with an uncanny aptitude for the 
fine print in company by-laws. Lewis, a 
former newspaper reporter, and his brother 
John have independent incomes. They use 
the small blocks of stock they inherited to 
make a big noise in corporate affairs. Last 
week they: 

P Listened to President Leroy A. Wilson of 
AT& T (1) forecast a boost in phone rates 
and (2) announce defeat of resolutions for 
taising employe pensions. Lewis Gilbert 
politely asked: “What is your pay?” Wilson 
replied: “$125,000.” “We have no criti- 
ism,” said Lewis. 

> Made their presence felt in the affairs of 
Transamerica. Since March 1946 the 
Transamerica’s board ‘has tried to con- 
clude the 1946 annual meeting but has had 
to concede postponements, largely because 
of the Gilberts’ objections. Last week, two 
years late, after agreeing to three reforms 
in management, they were finally able to 
adjourn the ‘46 meeting. 


> Argued that the “capture” of the Curtiss- 


Wright annual meeting by T. Roland 
Berner, a dissident stockholder, was illegal. 
When Guy W. Vaughan, the president, 
showed up an hour and a half late, Berner 
Was running the show and refused to yield. 
For two hours both sides held separate 
and simultaneous meetings in the smoke- 


OR fled room. The Vaughan management 
open MB stoup reelected the incumbent directors. 
enious 


Beer. charging fraud, recessed his gather- 


5 it hol 
‘ience A" till May 7, when he promised to elect 
ning J 20ther board of directors. As the week 
s that 


ended, five stockholders petitioned a Dela- 
Ware court asking (1) that it hold manage- 
ment’s directors duly elected and (2) en- 
join Berner from holding his May 7 meet- 
ing. The court set hearings for May 5. 

Skirmishes: Meanwhile the revolt of 
ome coupon clippers continued to erupt: 

In Dallas, Carl Estes, ailing Longview 
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(Texas) publisher, demanded from a hos- 
pital stretcher that the Lone Star Steel 
Co. president, E. B. Germany, explain (1) 
how Henry Kaiser got 8 per cent of Lone 
Star’s pig-iron output at $42 a ton when 
the regular market price was $75 and (2) 
why Lone Star sold pig iron at $40‘a ton 
to Miss Alice Hansen of New York, who 
resold it at $75, for a profit of $2,000,000. 


> In Richmond, the Chesapeake & Ohio’s 
perennial objector, George S. Jackson, took 
the floor at the annual meeting to charge 
Board Chairman Robert R. Young with 


International 


Miss Hansen: A $2,000,000 profit 


“extravagance and waste” and demand an 
investigation. He lost overwhelmingly, 
4.313 to 5,681,663. Robert Bowman, presi- 
dent of the C&O, warned: “Be careful, 
Jackson.” Jackson replied: “You can’t 
intimidate me.” 


SHIPBUILDING: 


Federal Bows Out 


Except in wartime, shipbuilding is a 
notoriously weak sister in American in- 
dustry. Only subsidies—sporadic and un- 
certain at best—make it possible for our 
shipbuilders to compete with top foreign 
shipyards. Some men have lost their shirts 
trying; others have lost patience and quit. 

Last week one of the country’s veteran 
shipbuilders joined those who have given 
up. He was Lynn R. Korndorff, 6-foot-5, 
rasp-voiced president of United States 
Steel’s Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. at Kearny, N. J. 

_ Since Korndorff joined Federal in 1917, 
the company had followed the painfnlly 
familiar pattern. In the first world war it 
set shipbuilding records. When war orders 
fell off, so did Federal’s business. At one 
point the company was down to fabricat- 


_ ing flagpoles for government buildings. 


With the second world war Federal 
boomed again. It built 285 ships (valued 








Juitation te Speak 


A column open to the 


world's leading spokesmen 
of all democratic causes. 


this week 


WALTER 
WHITE 


Sec., Nat'l Assn. 
for the Advancement 
of Colored People 


SPEAKS ON 


On NATION OF 
HYPOCRITES?”’ 


O PEOPLE in history have 
talked so steadily or eloquent- 
ly of freedom as we Americans. 
That talk is justified. Although we 
have often fallen short of the goal, 
most of us do believe in the basic 
principles embodied in the docu- 
ments aboard the Freedom Train. 

This makes all the more inex- 
plicable the absence of reply to 
those who denounce efforts to wipe 
out lynching, disfranchisement, and 
educational and economic inequality. 

Why do our national leaders 
remain silent? Are they intimi- 
dated by those who demand the 
right to lynch and otherwise violate 
the laws of God and man? Are the 
only articulate Americans those who 
oppose freedom? 

Recently two news items ap- 
peared in the American press. One 
story told of the conviction by an 
American war crimes court of eight 
members of the late Adolf Hitler’s 
Elite Guard. Their crime? Partici- 
pation in the Nazi “racial purity” 
program under which minorities 
were subjected to discrimination and 
segregation. 

In an adjoining calumn, another 
story told of one of our own state 
legislatures shelving a bill because 
“it would mean equal pay for white 
and Negro instructors”. A substi- 
tute resolution required the addi- 
tion to the three “R’s” of a fourth 
“R” to teach children of that state 
the “Reasons” behind segregation 
of the races. 

The foreign press and radio 
of the world feature such gross 
inconsistencies, convincing their 
readers that we are a nation of 
hypocrites. We shall never prove 
such charges false until we prove 
by. ACTS as well as words that 
those who advocate Hitler’s racist 
doctrines are not the sole spokes- 
men for America! 











All opinions expressed in this series are not neces- 
sarily those of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co. . . . but 
ore presented as a Public Service Feoture. 

hook to this publication for the next 
presentation of ‘invitation to Speak" 
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modern, airy rooms 
at sensible rates — 
with radio 

and music by Muzak. 


at 50th St. 


NEW YORK 


Alfred Lewis, . 
& Manager P 


TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING AND BING, Inc., Management 








INVESTIGATE 
1 Ggou 


af ren INVEST 


Suppose you own 50 shares of Typical 
Manufacturing Corp. Perhaps you 
bought them in 1943. At that time, you 
investigated the company carefully— 
earnings, assets, liabilities, policies, fu- 
ture prospects. You were satisfied it 
was a good investment. 

Fine. That's the only way to arrive 
at an intelligent investment decision. 
It’s why we have always said “Investi- 
gate then Invest.” 

But just a minute. That was 1943. 
How many times since then have you 
re-examined Typical’s situation, just 
as carefully as you did originally ? 

Did it ever occur to you that no in- 
vestment decision can ever be a final 
one? Changing conditions constantly 
change investment opportunities. 

Yet every day that you hold 50 shares 
of Typical Manufacturing, you say in 
effect: “I’m satisfied it’s the best invest- 
ment I can make of my money.” 

Maybe it is. If you're prepared to say 
so on the basis of the evidence, that’s 
good. But if, on the other hand, you 
think your security holdings need care- 
ful reappraisal, why not use the facili- 
ties of our Research Department ? Why 
not “Investigate after you invest?” 

If you would like up-to-date facts on 
any security or a careful review of all 
your holdings, just write 

: Department S-77 
Merritt Lynch, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 95 Cities 
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at: $1,000,000,000) , including 22 per cent 
of all destroyers completed. The yard was 
the country’s fourth largest and rated 
among the most progressive. 

After V-J Day lean times returned. Fed- 
eral’s payroll nose-dived from 50,000 to 
5,000. Last week only five vessels, all re- 
conversion jobs, stood on the yard’s eleven 
ways. Profits had vanished and the future 
looked bleak. 

On Wednesday, April 21, Korndorff 
made a _ long-expected announcement. 
U.S. Steel had sold Federal’s plant to the 
Navy. The only surprise was the apparent 
meagerness of the price: $2,375,000. The 
Navy said it planned to lease the 160- 
acre plant with a proviso that it be kept 
available for reconversion to war use. 


PHOSPHATE: 


The Biggest Mine 


During the great Ice Age, hordes of 
animals fled south and died in the swamps 
and estuaries of Central Florida. Later the 
salt ocean waters rolled in and turned their 
bones into a vast deposit of rock phos- 
phate. As every farmer knows, this is a 
basic ingredient of most fertilizers. 

Last week, with the world demanding 
more fertilizer, the International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. stepped up its efforts 
to cash in on the phosphate deposit made 
2,000,000 years ago. Forty miles east of 
Tampa, Louis Ware, 54-year-old Interna- 
tional president, opened the world’s largest 
phosphate mine, named Noralyn, after his 
mother. From the first day the new mine 
started producing at a rate 50 per cent 
greater than any other. Rock phosphate 
was dug, separated, and shipped out at 
a rate equal to 1,500,000 tons a year. 

The mine, like others located 
in Florida, is a strip operation. 
A gargantuan power excavator 
(weight: 2,750,000 pounds) 
clumps across Noralyn’s 600 
acres like a super dinosaur, 
scooping up some 35,000 tons 
of earth and ore a day. 

Spreading Out: To Ware, 
Noralyn’s_ efficiency, not its 
size, is significant. Other mines 
have managed at best to re- 
cover 87 per cent of phosphate 
excavated. Four years of re- 
search in improving separation 
equipment and centralizing 
plant controls have given 
Noralyn a record recovery rate 
of 93 per cent. The mine’s in- 
creased yield alone will repay 
its owners the cost of the 
new equipment every fourteen 
months. 

The opening of Noralyn 
brings International’s phos- 
phate output to 3,500,000 tons 
a year, about half the coun- 
try’s total. It marks the latest 


step in an aggressive expansion and diver. 
sification program sparked by Ware. When 
Ware took over the company reins nine 
years ago, International’s sales record was 
spotty at best. The reason was that thel 
company depended strictly on fertilizer 
sales, which fluctuated in turn with farm 
income. Since 1939 International accord. 
ingly has: 

> Bought a $5,000,000 potash mine at 
Carlsbad, N. M. This now produces about 
23 per cent of the country’s potash, plu 
potassium chemicals for industrial use. 
P Acquired the Amino Products Comp 
of Detroit. Amino processes beet suga 
to make monosodium glutamate, a cheni- 
cal that brings out the natural flavor 
in foods. 

At the same time Ware has made the 
most of renewed demand for fertilizers, 
He has built up a network of 33 fertilizer 
mixing plants in sixteen states. Interna. 
tional is now outranked in commercial 
fertilizer sales only by Armour, the Vir. 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., and _ the 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. 

In dollars and cents, all this has spelled 
some very tangible and pleasing results, 
In 1940 the company’s net earnings 
totaled $14,007. Last year International 
reported net earnings of $3,826,992 and 
paid dividends of $1.30 per share of com- 
mon stock. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 
For Homes: The S. P. Socket Co., Inc, 


of New York announced a_non-shock 
safety socket for electric bulbs. A child 
can put his fingers inside the empty socket 
without danger; the current will not flow 


A child is safe with the new socket 


Newswee 
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until the bulb has been screwed in tight. 

For Mathematical Cooks: The Rec- 
ipe-Ralph Co. of Palto Alto, Calif., is 
making a plastic circular slide rule that 
shows the exact amount of ingredients to 
get more or fewer servings than a recipe 
calls for. 

For Sportsmen: A pipe carrier for out- 
door use, made by G. R. Brand of Cali- 
fornia, of North Hollywood, looks like a 
revolver holster and slips onto any belt. 

For Campers: The Hedwin Corp. of 
Baltimore, Md., has developed an inflat- 
able plastic mattress carried in a cylindri- 
cal container. The container is used as a 
pump to blow up the mattress. 


MONEY: 


New Bills for Old? 


In the last eight years, the number of 
$20, $50, and $100 bills in circulation has 
increased by five or six times. Meanwhile, 
the number of $1 and $5 bills has not even 
doubled. 

To the uninitiated, this may be a 
mystery. Not so to Rep. Frank L. Sund- 
strom of New Jersey. Sundstrom says the 
disproportion spells three shoddy prac- 
tiees—hoarding, tax evasion, and_ black 
marketing. Chiselers, explains Sundstrom, 
always favor big bills because they are 
easier to carry and hide. 

Sundstrom has proposed a drastic rem- 
edy. He has introduced a bill to call in all 
present currency and replace it with a 
new series. Those who failed to exchange 
their bills before a stated deadline would 
be left with worthless money. 

The Ill-Gottens Sundstrom estimated 
that the dollar hoards here and abroad 
total between $6,000,000,000 and $10,000.- 
000,000. Foreign holdings alone have been 
placed at more than $2,000,000,000. Sund- 
strom strongly insists that these hoards be 
ferreted out before American taxpayers 
are asked to advance more cash to save 
Europe’s economy. 

In this country the chief culprits are be- 
lieved to be tax dodgers, largely black 
marketers, who have hidden their profits 
by dealing in cash and are now afraid to 
spend or deposit their gains. Then there 
are always those nervous misguided _per- 
sons who believe a dollar in the sock is 
safer than a dollar in the bank. 

Critics of Sundstrom’s plan call it too 
drastic, expensive, and time-consuming. 
The Treasury Department sees in it ele- 
ments of force and repudiation. Against 
this, Sundstrom declares that only guilty 
persons can reasonably oppose his bill. And 
he reports that a flood of mail has favored 
the measure by 100 to 1. 

Last week the potentially explosive 
measure was resting in the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. Election-con- 
scious congressmen would probably be 
content to let it stay there for the time 

ing. 
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CLEAN, FRESH AIR IS 
ALWAYS “GOOD MEDICINE” 


Nothing that costs so /ittle does so much to keep 
workers healthy, happy, on-the-job. Propellair 
ventilation stops heat, moisture, dust, and fumes 
from taking their needless toll—gives new life 
and zest to employee morale. 


LIKE THE MODERN AIRCRAFT WING 
Propellairs are more than “fans.” Their airfoil 
blades are scientific achievements in efficient air 
movement. Air flow is uniform over full fan 
area, because the whole blade works — not just 
the tip. And both sides of the blades create air 
movement, the backs even more than the fronts. 
Nearly twenty years of doing one thing well— 
that’s Propellair. 


RIGHT FOR YOUR NEEDS 
Don’t go through another season without the 
many benefits that Propellairs can bring you. 
Types for roofs, stacks, ducts, windows, walls, 
and with pedestals or stands. Sizes to 60 inches. 
Capacities to 88,000 cubic feet per minute. 


Propellair specialists the 
country over are at your ser- 
vice. Write for all the facts. 
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VERTI-STACK POWER 
ROOF VENTILATOR 


STAND-MOUNTED, 
ADJUSTABLE 


DRUM-TYPE, 
FOR DUCTS AND STACKS 


EXTENDED-SHAFT, 
PROTECTS MOTOR 


DRUMLESS, 


FOR DUCTS AND STACKS 


DIRECT- 
CONNECTED, 
MANY USES 


SPRINGFIELD - OHIO 
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Guess where this 
paper has been 
— 


That piece of paper you’re looking at ran 
into a little water. In no time at all it disin- 
tegrated—went to pieces. That happens over 
and over again to papers when they get wet. 
But it never happens to Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment. 


e ’ e 
Patapar just wont go to pieces 
when wet 

Patapar is the great wet-strength paper. Ask 
us to send you a sample sheet and test it. Soak 
it in water as long as you want. Boil it. When 
Patapar comes out ‘you'll see it glisten with 
strength and beauty. 


Resists grease, too 


Now test that same sheet of Patapar for 
grease-proofness, Smear one side of it with 
bacon fat, let’s say. Then turn the sheet over 
and examine the other side. Note how clean 
and white it is. No penetration. 


Hundreds of uses 
With its unique characteristics Patapar is 
solving problems for business men in many 
fields. They use it as a packaging material to 
protect foods like butter, shortening, bacon, 
cheese, fish, frozen foods. They line motor oil 
containers with it. They use it to make hair 
wave pads, to package cottonseed oil com- 
pounds, for rubber mold liners, for milk bot- 
tle hoods. Patapar serves in an end- 
less variety of other ways. 


TAILOR-MADE 

IN 179 VARIATIONS 

Patapar is made in 179 

different types—each 

type “tailor-made” for 

special purposes. Per- 
haps, among them, there’s a 
type of Patapar that will fill Patapar Keymark 
a need in your business. Write symbol of 
on your business letterhead wrapper protection 
for booklet N, “The Story of 
Patapar.” 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegétable Parchment since 1885 
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How Not to Cure Inflation 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


ast week, suggesting a positive anti- 
L inflation program, I referred to 
President Truman’s April 17 speech be- 
fore the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in Washington. This speech 
so gravely misconceives the causes of 
inflation and the remedies for it as 
to call for some line-by-line comment. 
“I cannot sit by silently 
while cag continues to 
creep kp on the American 
peoplé.” It is precisely the 
fiscal and credit policies his 
own Administration has fol- 
lowed that have caused the 
inflation he wishes to com- 
bat. 
“I have repeatedly urged 
businessmen to exercise vol- 
untary restraint in_ setting 
prices.” Once more the effort to blame 
business. High prices are the conse- 
quence of inflation, not the cause. 
“By last fall, it had become clear that 
we could not place our main reliance on 
voluntary methods.” The totalitarian 
touch: lack of faith in freedom; govern- 
ment coercion as the sovereign cure. 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson as- 
sured the House Banking Committee 
on Dec. 3 that without price controls 
meat might reach “fantastic prices” by 
April or May. Meat prices on the hoof 
are now lower than when his prediction 
was made, 


he total demand for goods is still 

outrunning production.” Why, with 
production at record levels? Because 
“demand” means monetary demand. 
Whose policies have been responsible 
for the added money and bank credit? 

“Some key prices have been in- 
creased, unwisely and unnecessarily. 
The outstanding case was, of course, 
the increase in some important steel 
prices.” A discredited myth. The Febru- 
ary increase (averaging about 1 per 
cent) left steel prices—as the report of 
the President’s Department of Com- 
merce showed—43 per cent above the 
1939 level, compared with an increase 


- of 80 per cent in hourly steel wages, 


of 108 per cent in all wholesale com- 
modities, and of 179 per cent in farm 
products. Last week’s price cuts by 
United States Steel virtually wiped out 
its earlier price increases. 

“In addition to these price increases, 
inflation has been encouraged by some 


unnecessary interruptions to produc- 

tion. The outstanding example, of 

course, was the work stoppage in the 

coal industry.” Mr. Truman neglects to 

add that he was all in favor of the Wag- 

ner Act, which gave John L. Lewis 

power to stop the coal industry; and 

that he denounced and vetoed the Taft- 

Hartley amendments, which 

enabled the government to 

get production going again. 

“Another new factor mak- 

ing for inflation is the bill 

recent.y enacted by the Con- 

gress reducing government 

revenues by $5,000,000,000.” 

A valid point. But Mr. Tru- 

man neglected to remind his 

listeners that he himself fav- 

ored a_ tax-reduction bill 

more cynically political than the one 
passed over his veto. 

[Both foreign aid and increased na- 
tional defense] “can add to inflation.” 
Correct. 

“The anti-inflation program I recom- 
mended to the Congress last November 
should be enacted at once . . . It in- 
cludes measures to reduce the excessive 
amounts of money and credit which 
are lifting prices.” It includes no meas- 
ure to stop the government’s cheap 
money policy that feeds inflation; no 
measure to restore the former legal re- 
serve ratio of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, or to repeal old inflationary leg- 
islation. 

“It includes measures to deal directly 
with specific high prices . . . designed 
to hold prices down while keeping pro- 
duction up.” Holding prices down by 
coercion and ukase has proved to be 
the surest of all ways of holding down 
production. “Selective” price fixing re- 
duces most of the production of pre- 
cisely the goods that are most wanted. 


T is disheartening that the President 

has learned nothing not only from 
our own postwar experience in price 
fixing, but from the appalling conse- 
quences of existing price control in 
Europe. The most important thing 
America can do today is to continue to 
demonstrate to the world the enormous 
production possible through free prices 
and free enterprise. We must not 
cripple ourselves by imitating the very 
controls that have forced Europe to 
turn to us for help. 





— 
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Start to Safety! 


Just before he starts his day’s work, the coal 
miner you see above is picking up his electric 
“headlight” in the mine lamp house. 

Providing and maintaining modern cap lamps 
may seem like a small detail in coal mine opera- 
tion. But mine safety depends on attention to 
details—such details as dressing the miner in 
safety equipment, diagramming, on a mine map, 
his working locations, drilling him constantly in 
safe working methods. 

To prevent explosions, modern mines are “rock- 
dusted.” Giant fans keep the air fresh. Auto- 
matic safety gates confine possible danger. 


% 7 ‘ \ 
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And these are only a few of the countless measures 
in the never-ending effort to remove every pos- 
sible source of preventable danger in the mines, 

As a result of this intensive safety program, 
America’s coal mines are now twice as safe as 
they were 40 years ago on the basis of man hours 
worked—and more than four times safer on the 
basis of tons mined. 


BITUMINOUS 4» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 











The Papal Sword 


At 8 o'clock every evening 72-year-old Pope 
Pius XII . . . sits down to eat a dinner of 
cheese, bread, and cocoa, and to study the 
newspaper called L’Osservatore Romano 
Pope Pius XII enjoys this newspaper thor- 
oughly. He should. It happens to be his own. 


All over the globe, newspapers pick up 
as Vatican gospel statements labeled “ac- 
cording’ to L’Osservatore Romano” (The 
Roman Observer) . 

In its May issue the magazine °48 pre- 
sents a fascinating and complete story 
about this “semi-official” evening publi- 
vation, entitled “The Pope’s Newspaper.” 
Its author is 32-year-old Irving Wallace, 
Chicago-born writer, who got the story 
during a recent tour of Italy. 

Cardinai and Kremlin: Now in its 
87th year of publication, L’Osservatore is 
a unique paper. “It tries to meet no dead- 
line,” says Wallace, “sometimes publishing 
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front-page, headline beats two or three 
days after they happen. It prints stories 
in 34 different languages including Latin 
and Sanskrit.” The paper’s present cir- 
culation is 60,000 daily, but it travels 
to such diverse points as the residence of 
Francis Cardinal Spellman in New York 
and the archenemy Kremlin, which re- 
ceives three copies each day from the 
Russian Embassy in Rome. 

The paper was started in 1861 by Marc- 
antonio Pacelli, grandfather of the pres- 
ent pope. Pius IX told Pacelli, his Vice 
Minister of the Interior, that the church 
needed a tough political publication, and 
Pacelli got out a four-page tabloid on 
July 1, 1861. Pius’s successor, Leo XIII, 
purchased it outright in 1890. 

Pen and Sword: L’Osservatore has 
had its run-ins with Fascism as well as 
Communism. In 1940 Giuseppe Dalla 
Torre, Count of Sanguinetto—who has ed- 
ited the paper for 28 years under three 
popes—was printing a daily column im- 
partially reporting war news. Circulation 
zoomed to 350,000 in Fascist Italy, as peo- 
ple clamored for Allied communiqués. 

Prof. Guido Gonnella was writing the 
column. When Italy entered the war, the 
Fascists tried to confiscate all copies of 
L’Osservatore. Then Gonnella mysterious- 
ly disappeared. Count Dalla Torre heard he 
was in a Fascist jail and made a bargain 
with Mussolini to drop the war news if 
Gonnella was released. During the change- 
over the paper did not publish for one 
day—the only time in its history. 

The blond and stocky count presides 
over an editorial staff of fifteen male re- 
porters, only two of whom are priests. He 
himself composes the anti-Communist at- 
tacks. “He writes his important articles 
with a pen,” reports Wallace, “and expects 
his employes to do the same” so that they 
may think more slowly and clearly. In 
contrast, L’Osservatore is printed on mod- 


ee 


ern rotary presses imported from the 
United States fifteen years ago. 

Many of the stories in L’Osservatore’s 
four pages are checked with the pope per. 
sonally and naturally reflect his opinions, 
As Wallace points out, “since the pope has 
no armies and navies, as once he had, 
L’Osservatore’s pen is today the papal 
sword.” 


How to Pick Preachers 


What personality type makes the best 
preacher? About a year ago the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. (Northern) decided 
to study the emotional and intellectual 
requirements for the best kind of minister, 
Its conclusion: Too many people go into 
church work as a refuge or to compen- 
sate for inadequacies. 

The ideal man of God, the board felt, 
should be completely stable and emotion- 
ally mature. So it hired Dr. Clifford E, 
Davis, Philadelphia consulting psycholo- 
gist and Presbyterian minister, to help 
find this type of person. Dr. Davis chose 
a group of psychological tests which in- 
cluded personality inventories and his own 
picture-preference experiment. Up to now 
he has tested 700 theological students in 
about half the church’s seminaries and 
found that the majority were qualified for 
the ministry. The misfits generally showed 
low intelligence, personality problems 
(such as preoccupation with sex), or little 
interest in the ministry. 

Last week the Presbytery of Washing- 
ton City (the national capital and nearby 
suburbs) announced that it was the first 
to require Dr. Davis’s tests of all its 
church-job applicants. The Presbytery ex- 
pects that the tests will show for which 
job the applicant is best suited and will 
screen out those who are psychologically 
immature. 


6 °48 Magazine 


Editor Dalla Torre pens anti-Communist attacks by hand for the secular and religious readers of L’Osservatore Romano 
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BASEBALL: 


Turnstile Music 


Bob Feller recently admitted to a 
NewsWEEK interviewer that he had de- 
voted too much time to sundry business 
interests in 1947. This year, he said, he 
wouldn’t let anything distract him from 
the business of pitching. 

Last week Feller acted convincingly like 
a man thinking of nothing except the next 
pitch. At Cleveland April 20 he worked 
out a two-hit, 4-0 victory against the St. 
Louis Browns, despite an injured pitching 
finger. At Detroit April 24 he won a five- 
hit, 4-1 decision. Both performances em- 
phasized smartness rather than strike-out 
speed. 

Feller’s Cleveland audience numbered 
73,163 persons, biggest opening-day turn- 
out in major-league history. For major 
clubs in general, it looked like another big 
box-ofice year: The paid attendance for 
sixteen opening-day games totaled 492,180. 


















BOXING: 







Manager Towels 


Boxing managers make their living out 
of other men’s pain. But last week two of 
them indicated they’d had enough: 
>Sam Aaronson said he was quitting pro- 
fessional boxing after his fighter, Bert 
Lytell, fourth-ranking middleweight, killed 
19-year-old Jackie Darthard at Milwaukee 
in the ring’s fourth fatality of 1948. Of- 












































tragedy an accident. Aaronson called it 
“unnecessary”; he claimed that he had 
pleaded with both the referee and a deputy 
commissioner to halt the fight three rounds 
before Darthard collapsed from a brain 
injury. 

>Chris Dundee announced the retirement 
of 29-year-old Georgie Abrams, formerly 
rated one of the top smarties of the mid- 
dleweight division, after the fighter had 
taken a severe ten-round beating from 
Anton Raadik in Chicago. The retirement 
was news to Abrams himself, but Dundee 
explained: “I don’t want any of my boys 
to get hurt. George hasn’t been right since 
he returned from five years of military 
service. That’s where he lost his hair.” 
















MARATHONS: 





Boston Bunions 















































About 9 a.m. they began arriving at 
Tebeau Farm in Hopkinton, Mass. Many 
had been coming there for years. Some 
smeared unguents on their bodies. Others 
swallowed vitamin pills or their own witch’s 
Potions. Each had to undergo a quick 
Physical checkup. Then, at a dollar a head, 
they were herded into a kind of pen to 
await the start of the 52nd Boston mara- 
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ficial investigators quickly pronounced the . 
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An Overdose of Depth 


by JOHN LARDNER 


IAGNOSING the 1948 baseball cam- 

paign a couple of weeks ago, I said 
profoundly that Brooklyn might win 
the National League pennant because 
of the depth of its reserve material. 
The Dodgers, I stated, were crawling 
with replacements. Well, folks, it’s a 
mortal fact that you can’t be too care- 
ful what you say nowadays. 
The printing press is a two- 
edged weapon. 

My words went to the 
head of my faithful disciple, 
Leo Durocher, like wine. 

“Depth, eh?” said the 
Brooklyn manager to himself 
(this is the new Durocher; 
he not only talks to himself, 
but listens). A mad gleam 
came into his eyes. “I'll tell *"""™ 
the world I’ve got depth! I'll show them 
replacements! Why,” said the leader 
craftily, still to himself, “I'll bury that 
field two-deep in ball players. I'll cover 
it like the dew.” 

So saying, he proceeded to break the 
world’s record for the number of play- 
ers used in a single nine-inning game. 
He put all his depth on the table at one 
toss. To tell you the truth, friends, that 
was not exactly what I had in mind. 
There is such a thing as carrying a 
thing too far. 


JOURNEYED to the baseball park by 
] subway, taking. advantage of the 
current economy rate of one nickel, and 
was horrified to find Mr. Durocher 
scattering his athletes around like bird 
shot. He used 24 men in the course of 
the contest, which is not quite three 
baseball teams. And what they played 
was not quite baseball. 

Breaking the total down, there were 
five pitchers, four second basemen, 
three catchers, five pinch hitters, one 
pinch runner, and one each of every- 
thing else. If you think Mr. Durocher 
is not deep at the other positions, too, 
you are wrong. He just did not have 
time to focus on them. This was second- 
baseman day, with a few extra bargains 
in pitchers and catchers thrown in. 
When played side by side, instead of 
one after another, Brooklyn’s four sec- 
ond basemen will constitute the great- 
est entertainment bet since the Four 
Bonny Bluebirds on the old Pan time. 
Ramazzotti, tenor; Robinson, lead; 
Mauch, baritone; Miksis, bass—there 
won’t be a dry eye in the house. 





However, in an athletic sense, the 
Giants won the ball game, 9 to 5. That 
is the weakness of the putting-all-your- 
depth-in-one-basket school of strategy. 

There was one new play, borrowed 
by Mr. Durocher from Willie Hoppe, 
the billiards master, which offers con- 
siderable hope for the Dodgers’ future, 
so bold and radical is its de- 
sign, so neat its execution. 
As performed last week, it 
was set in motion by Mr. 
Robert Bragan, one of the 
very few Brooklyn catchers 
whose name begins with B 
(this seems to have no sig- 
nificance, but may be worth 
bearing in mind). Aiming 
the cue ball at Rhawn, a 
Giant base runner, Bragan 
bounced it off his shoulders. The ball 
caromed to Peewee Reese, the Brook- 
lyn shortstop, who threw it to Bragan, 
who put Rhawn out at the plate. It 
was only a two-cushion shot, but with 
practice the Dodgers may soon be able 
to string together five, six, or eight 
caroms for a put-out, touching all rails. 

Part of the reason for your corre- 
spondent’s pilgrimage to the Polo 
Grounds was the new art scheme up 
there. As reported here earlier, the 
Chesterfield cigarette people agreed to 
broadcast and televise the Giants’ games 
this year on condition that the ball club 
remove all the old art work on the 
fences, dedicated to Gem _ Razors, 
Botany Ties, Coca-Cola, ete., which 
gave the television audience so many 
misleading ideas. I was curious to see 
how Chesterfield would decorate the 
plant. 


T turns out that there are no Picassos, 

Hogarths, or Holbeins on the walls. 
Here and there, hanging from the upper 
deck, is a reproduction of a pack of (no 
fair guessing) Chesterfields about the 
size of a rogue rhinoceros. It makes a 
mighty stimulating effect. Right spang 
across the clubhouse in center field is a 
Chesterfield sign with letters that light 
up. 
And mark the devilish ingenuity of 
this: When an error is scored, the sec- 
ond “E” in Chesterfield lights up. As 
soon as the sponsors discover the “H” 
in their name, they can score hits with 
that, for Chesterfield has both an “H” 
and an “E.” What other leading ciga- 
rette can make that claim? ' 













FoR YOUR HOUSE AND GARDEN 


WAKE OR ASLEEP, you can always count on 
A a tough, durable Anchor Chain Link Fence 
to protect your home, lawns and garden— 
against trespassers, vandals, animals.and mis- 
chievous youngsters. Prevents short-cut seekers 
from wearing a path across your lawn. Keeps 
children from dashing out into traffic. 


Write today for free, illustrated pamphlet. 
Gives detailed information on how exclusive 
Anchor features hold fence erect and in line— 
enable it to* be erected without disturbing 
shrubbery. Address: ANCHOR POST FENCE 
DIVISION, Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6612 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Anchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 
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The Berkeley, $350; with FM $415. 
Other Models from $219.50 to $850. 


Prices subject to change without notice 


The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 
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thon—held annually on April 19, Patriots’ 
Day, anniversary of the Shot Heard Round 
the World. 

Old-timers were disappointed because 
the event had only 145 starters this year. 
Casual observers again marveled that it 
ever drew that many. Some of the par- 
ticipants, admittedly, went in only on a 
bet. One broke up the excruciating bore- 
dom of the long way (26 miles, 385 yards) 
by horning in on a girls’ tennis match at 
Auburndale. He borrowed a racket and 
banged the ball around for a bit before 
getting back to his slogging. Some con- 
testants, however, underwent hundreds of 
miles of conditioning for this race. Wang 
Chen-ling came all the way from Shanghai, 
at a cost of $4,200 to his sponsors.* 

In the actual race, some ran for 17 miles 
just to find out that the notorious mile- 
long stretch of Heartbreak Hill in Newton 
was too much for them. 

Blisters and Bikes: There were haz- 
ards other than weariness—leg cramps, or 
blisters that got under every toenail and 
covered the entire bottom of the foot. 
And there was always the danger of being 
finished off by a scooting bicyclist. These 
got on the course despite the 1,200 cops 
who guarded it. Dr. Joseph Lelyveld 
didn’t see anything to equal the episode 
of one year when he had to cut the socks 
off Joie Ray’s bloody feet. But there was 
work enough to keep his staff of twelve 
podiatrists busy at the finishing point in 
Exeter Street, Boston. 

There three Boston AA men—runner-up 
Ted Vogel, fourth-place Johnny Kelley, 
and fifth-place Ollie Manninen—received 
beef stew, trophies (Kelley’s 111th), and 
the assurance of a trip to London for the 
Olympic marathon. But the winner for the 
fourth time, the wiry, 34-year-old Gerard 
Cote of St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, didn’t 
make out so well. To earn his London trip 
Cote would have to come through again in 
Canada’s Olympic tryouts. 

For many others merely finishing was 
reward enough, even if they would never 
be able to prove it. By the time they fin- 
ished all the officials had gone home. 


RACING: 


Champ Longden 


At the Bay Meadows race track in Cali- 
fornia last week, a crinkly-faced elf with 
$1,000,000 got the winner he wanted most. 
His horse, named Bub, was no world-beater 
but that didn’t matter: Its victory made 
Johnny Longden the first American jockey 
to ride 3,000 winners. 

That figure represented more than 21 
years of riding on all kinds of tracks in 
this country, Mexico, and Canada. It 
didn’t include the Roman races Longden 
won as a kid in Canada, astride two plung- 
ing horses. But it did cover his big triple 





*Wang finished 36th. 


Longden: 3,000 winners 


of 1943, when he won. the Kentucky Derby, 
Preakness, and Belmont on a horse that is 
still his favorite winner: “Count Fleet was 
fast from start to finish and had the heart 
for it, too—a real great horse.” 

In Longden’s earlier days a man couldn't 
be sure where he would turn up from one 
day to the next. Two of his sixteen. as- 
sorted derby victories were scored on suc- 
cessive days at Aurora, IIl., and Cincin- 
nati on the same horse, Rushaway, which 
spent the intervening night bouncing 
around in a shipping van. 

At 38, with a fortune and a big Cali- 
fornia ranch of his own, Johnny can afford 
to be more discriminating about his work 
schedule and his mounts. But as he ap- 
proached the 3,000 mark he behaved like 
any hungry beginner. He didn’t want to 
miss a race, and if the track where he was 
staying didn’t have a day’s racing sched- 
uled he flew off to one that did. 

Bettors* Boy: In leading the country 
last year with 316 winners, Johnny climbed 
aboard 1,327 starters. Many of them 
should have been 15 or 20 to 1 shots. 
Under Longden they were bet down to 
favorites, especially when part of his large 
West Coast following was on hand. At Bay 
Meadows two weeks ago, seven straight 
Longden mounts went to the post as favor 
ites. Not one finished in the money. Be 
fore he brought Bub in last week, four of 
his six previous horses had been favorites 
and only one had won. 

Some time ago Longden said he would 
quit when he got his 3,000th winner. Last 
week he set up a fresh goal: enough vi 
tories to pass the world’s record of Gordon 
Richards, an English jockey who started 
six years ahead of him and now has 350 
winners. But Johnny’s followers app 
ently could expect a sounder footing 
their bets: “From now on ['ll be a Df 
more choosy about the mounts I take.” 
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ae “Where are you going, Mr-Thurden- 
n Ss . ; 
i. a po “Break- Making like Qa beast of burden ¢" 


down,” and calling it “The Cup of Trem- 
bling,” Louis Paul has written a sort of 
“Lost Week End for a Lady.” Because 
Elisabeth Bergner is the Lady preoccupied 
with a neurosis and a noggin, the play 
has an emotional impact that far exceeds 
what it deserves. In the beginning it makes fine Sy @: 
dramatic sense, and there are scenes that (% 
Bergner’s husband, Paul Czinner, stages NA — 
for all they are worth. But comes a time 
when the play goes clinical and considera- 
hly too talky for its own good. 

This time out, Miss Bergner is a news- 
paper columnist who drinks too much— 
evidently an occupational disease—but all 
the breaks are on her side: an understand- 
inghusband (Millard Mitchell) , a friendly 
doctor (Philip Tonge), a reformed dip- 
smaniac (Arlene Francis) working with 
\leoholics Anonymous, an editor (An- 
thony Ross) who confesses to a similar 
roblem, and, finally, a persistent psychia- id , ia hed 
bit (Martin Wolfson). who pia the Mr. T.: eameayceeet it preg ane a 
“ hap a she oe her father Charlie: “But Mr. T., you’re not wise to the score— 
when she was 4 years old. . on manion.’ f 

Just how seriously any of this can be ee 
taken psychiatrically is a matter for spe- 
cialists in that sphere. For the layman, it 





“Shipments are picked up—delivered, too 
vives Miss Bergner another chance to re- And for this there’s no extra cost to you. 
mind us that she is a fine actress. She is It’s the fastest way to get what you need— 
on stage most of the time—eight scenes, | 2% Coast to coast overnight—how’s that for speed? 
two acts—and as the play runs down, Miss = 

Bergner sustains it with a nervous vitality 
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BUILD YOUR BODY 
AS YOU SIT 


Feel refreshed at ‘quitting 
time’ through correct sitting. 
Business and professional 
men prefer DO/MORE 
chairs because they help 
retard fatigue... offer rest- 
ful relaxation without 
slumping... encourage good 
posture. Better health, and 
improved appearance are 
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Ha Ase ye contribution to an easier 
Appearance.” working day. 
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Adaptable to 'most every kind 
and degree of hear- ing loss, the 
MICRONIC “202” gives sounds a new and 
wonderful meaning. Small, slim and light, the 
“202” is wearable as a watch, beautiful as a 
fine piece of jewelry. Choice of silver or black 
... it’s precision built, fully guaranteed, 
sensibly priced. Dealers from coast to coast. 


| MICRONIC. COMPANY T 
| 727 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. | 
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Alumni of the NOA 


For a man who is ordinarily busier than 
a bird dog in hunting season, Leon Barzin 
put in an extraordinarily busy week. On 
Monday night, April 19, at Carnegie Hall 
he conducted the National Orchestral As- 
sociation—whose music director he is—in 
its last regular subscription concert of the 
1947-48 New York season. On Wednesday 
night, April 21, also at Carnegie Hall, he 
led the National Alumni Orchestra, made 
up of ex-members of the NOA, in a special 
reunion concert. 

In between, Barzin started rehearsals 
for this week’s scheduled Ballet Society 
presentation of Igor Stravinsky’s “Orphe- 
us.” For in addition to his jobs as music 
director of the National Orchestral Associ- 
ation and as musical consultant to radio 
station WQXR in New York, he is music 
director of the fast-rising Ballet Society. 

Reunion in Manhattan: Of the 
events filling the Barzin week, the Na- 
tional Alumni Orchestra concert aroused 
the most special and sentimental interest. 
A full orchestral complement of its gradu- 
ates had not been presented in a public 
concert since the NOA was founded in 
1930. Some 800 members have left the 
NOA in those eighteen years, most of them 
to join full-fledged symphony orchestras. 
So it has been difficult to gather a large 
group of them at any one time during the 
height of the winter season. 

Last week’s concert came about through 
the efforts of 25-year-old James Garet, a 
pianist from Seattle who recently turned 
impresario. Garet wanted to present two 
American artists—Helen Penn, soprano, 
and George Roth, pianist—with orchestra. 
To hire an orchestra like the New York 
Philharmonic cost too much. He thought 
of the enterprising NOA, part of whose 
mission has become the presentation of 
promising young American artists coupled 
with promising new music, but the NOA is 
strictly noncommercial. It then occurred to 
Barzin that since the end of the season 
was near, enough of the old guard might 
be in New York to justify a reunion. 

They were—from such orchestras as the 
Baltimore, New Orleans, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Dallas, and Indianapolis sym- 
phonies, Further to swell the ranks, which 
numbered 72, also available were former 
NOA players now with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, the New York 
City Symphony, and the symphonies of 
NBC, CBS, and WOR. It was so satisfy- 
ing to hear them together again, as fin- 
ished professionals but with the same old 
team spirit, that some critics even wished 
the program had not been monopolized by 
soloists, whatever their quality. 

Barzin Objectives: Players like these 
alumni, and the other NOA graduates to 
be found in almost every symphony or- 
chestra in the United States, more than 
make up to Barzin the difference in pres- 
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tige he might have as permanent cop. 
ductor of one of the nation’s big orches. 
tras. The son of a Belgian violist, he 
himself played viola with the New York 
Philharmonic for ten years from the time 
he was 18. Intensely interested both jp 
conducting and in the need for a better 
break for American symphonic players, he 
left the Philharmonic to lead the NOA 
when it started. 

Since then Barzin has seen the NOA 
serve a great need—that of an intermedi. 
ate organization between music school and 
professional symphony orchestra. Players 
are auditioned by the NOA; then in tum, 
as they progress, they are auditioned by 
conductors needing replacements. As a 
fairly recent development, the NOA is go- 
ing into the lower schools with free con. 
certs. “The trouble is not with the artist,” 
says Barzin, “but what are we going to do 
about future audiences?” 

Now 47, Barzin looks as young as many 
of his students. The intense type who 
conducts every note as if it were his last, 













































































































Barzin and alumnus Attilio Poto 





he is seldom reticent about his ideas—ot 
the trouble they might stir up. Acknovwl- 
edgment of the American player was his 
first objective. That he has won. Recog- 
nition of the woman symphony player was 
his next. He did very well with that during 
the war (Newsweek, Nov. 30, 1942) , but 
he sees the need to continue the fight, now 
that the era of expediency is over. His 
third major objective he knows is the 
toughest. But Barzin doesn’t care. He is 
determined to get Negro instrumentalists 
accepted into the country’s symphony of 
chestras. 








Newsweek, May 3, 1948 
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No need to miss the big game when your 
friend Nickel can help you sit in a grandstand 
seat, 


You’re there with television...and Nickel 
is there in your set...““Your Unseen Friend” 


.. helping you see every play as the umpire 
calls it, 


It’s in the wonderful tube that serves as a 
screen... just as it’s in the tubes that broad- 
cast the game. In the very heart of them, 
“hatching” the invisible electrons that enable 
men to scramble a picture into a jig-saw 
puzzle miles away, and put it back together 
again before your eyes. 


It’s in delicate wires...grids...plates...all 
through the many strange and different 
tubes needed to bring television to life. 


Why is Nickel used? Because this metal 
gives very special electrical and magnetic 
properties to its alloys. And because Nickel 


CO Grind tn Need... the Wechel. that helps give Shem 
A Grandstand Seat 


helps make possible alloys that stand up to 
heat and vibration. 


In many modern miracles...your radio... 
your telephone...your electric range... Nickel, 
alloyed with other metals, serves you unseen, 
That’s why it is called “Your Unseen Friend,” 


The interesting story of Nickel, from ancient 
discovery to modern-day use, is told in an 
illustrated 60-page booklet, “The Romance of 
Nickel.” Write for your free copy today. 
Address Dept. 53x. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel . ~ 


.- our Unseen Friend 
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Ax-Girl Ballet 


Lizzie Borden took an ax 

And gave her Mother forty whacks; 
When she saw what she had done, 
She gave her Father forty-one! 


Although Agnes de Mille states in the 
program note to her new ballet, “Fall 


River Legend,” that the work “was sug- 
gested by the Lizzie Borden case,” the 


American choreographer goes on to say 
flatly that the ballet in no way attempts 


“to tell that fearful story factually,” 


“In fact, departing radically from his- 
tory,” Miss de Mille continues, “it explores 
the passions that lead to a violent resolu- 
tion of the oppressions and turmoils that 
can beset an ordinary life.” 

Despite this statement, most people who 
see “Fall River Legend” are naturally go- 
ing to think back on that pet problem of 
all crime analysts: the case of Lizzie Bor- 
den of Fall River, Mass., who was accused 
of the ax murders of her father and step- 
mother on Aug. 4, 1892. That Lizzie was 
a murderess was never proven to the jury’s 
satisfaction. But the question of who else 
could have killed the couple if she didn’t— 
and most thought she did—has_ baffled 
everyone ever since. 

Seore: Miss de Mille’s “Fall River 
Legend” was given its world premiere 
April 22 at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Created for the Ballet Theater, now play- 
ing a spring season at the Met, it scored a 
much bigger immediate success than did 
Ballet Theater’s other world premiére of 
the season, Antony Tudor’s “Shadow of 
the Wind,” which was first performed 
April 14. Because of the illness of Nora 
Kaye, who was to dance the leading 
ballerina role in both new productions, the 
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part of The Accused, Lizzie Borden’s 
counterpart was done by Alicia Alonzo. 
Although “Fall River Legend” is a little 
too long, it is a tremendously effective 
ballet, and it is stunningly presented. Oliver 
Smith’s sets accomplish miracles in estab- 
lishing the proper melodramatic mood and 
maintaining it, and Morton Gould’s score, 
though not distinguished, is suitable. And 


when Miss de Mille does not wander too 
far afield with dream sequences and vil- 


lagers prancing on the green, the choreog- 
raphy sets a gripping pace 
But those not up on their Lizate Borden 


should remember one point, “Fall River 
Legend” opens and closes in the shadow 


of the gallows. Lizzie herself, after inherit- 
ing her father’s fortune with her sister, 
lived on in high style until her death— 


from natural causes—in 1927. 


Thurber by Weidman 


Charles Weidman received a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship for a dance project just 
about a year ago. What he did with his 
award is unusual, but well within his 
policy of combining the modern dance 
with the full techniques of the theater— 
including speech and pantomime. He took 
James Thurber’s “Fables for Our Times” 
and set four of them into his own version 
of dance-theater. 

The third dancer to receive a fellow- 
ship—Martha Graham and the dance 
mime-painter-author Angna Enters were 
the other two—Weidman presented his 
Guggenheim project for the first time the 
summer he won the award, at Jacob’s 
Pillow in Massachusetts. During this past 
winter he showed it on his coast-to-coast 
tour. 

On April 18, and continuing through 
April 24, New York finally saw Weid- 
man’s Thurber. It was the 
first time in nine years that 
Weidman and company had 
appeared on Broadway, and 
the dance critics in particular 
and the press in general wel- 
comed him with generous not- 
ices. Only a box-office slump* 
all along Broadway kept the 
Mansfield Theater from draw- 
ing the crowd the show de- 
served. 

Chipmunk and Unicorn: 
Although Weidman’s programs 
were made up of many of his 
older, established hits like 
“And Daddy Was a Fireman” 
and “Flickers,” the Thurber 
“Fables” were naturally billed 
on every performance. They 
are more than worth the $2,- 
500 the fellowship carried. 





*The Ballet Theater was hit hard, 
too, as were many music events. 
Some said it was because of the 
circus and the opening of the base- 
ball season. Others felt that money 
was getting tight. 


L. Melancon 


“Fall River Legend”: She ‘took an ax...’ 





Weidman as Thurber’s chipmunk 


Catching the true spirit and simplicity of 
Thurber is not easy, but Weidman carries 
it off wonderfully well. Freda Miller's 
music matches the mood, and a simply 
designed functional set does duty for all 
four fables. Quite wisely, the tales and 
morals are all told informally by a nar- 
rator, Jack Ferris. 


For translation into dance, Weidman | 
selected “The Courtship of Arthur and | 


Al,” “The Shrike and the Chipmunks,” 
“The Owl Who Was God,” and “The Uni- 
corn in the Garden.” “Arthur and Al,” of 
course, is the fable of busy beaver vs. 
carefree beaver (“Moral: It is better to 
have loafed and lost than never to have 
loafed at all”). The chipmunk fable— 
perhaps Weidman’s funniest of the four— 
concerns the male chipmunk who pre- 
ferred to arrange nuts in artistic patterns 
and the female chipmunk who wanted to 
pile up as many as she could (“Moral: 
Early to rise and early to bed makes a 
male healthy and wealthy and dead”). 

“The Unicorn in the Garden’’ tells of 
the husband who saw just that—a uni- 
corn in his garden. But he didn’t go to 
the booby hatch; his unbelieving wife did 
(“Moral: Don’t count your boobies until 
they are hatched”). “The Owl Who Was 
God” is the only fable that Weidman 
changed drastically. Thurber has the owl 
the birds and animals called God getting 
himself run over by a truck on a highway. 
This was too hard to stage, so Weidman 
has the owl leading all the forest folk off 
a high cliff (“Moral: You can fool too 
many of the people too much of the 
time”). 


When Weidman wrote Thurber asking § 


to make this change, the author replied: 
“I think your ending of the Owl fable 
sounds very effective and is superior to 
my own. I was faced by the consideration 
that winged creatures fall off cliffs with- 
out damage to themselves. Here again 
the ballet has its more flexible advantages.” 


Newsweek, May 3, 1948 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women Believe In. Nearly a MILLION MORE women buy Ladies’ Home Journal — 


because women are more deeply interested in a magazine edited especially for them. They value above all the 


useful, inspirational purpose the Journal serves in their lives. That’s why, if women buy your product, or 


influence its purchase, you can tell more women, so much more effectively in Ladies’ “™ JOURNAL 


Bought by nearly a MILLION MORE women than any other magazine* 


*Monthly OR weekly, with audited circulation. 





New York Delicatessen Owner 
Adds to Refrigeration Facilities 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


When Frank Hacker started business three 
years ago he didn’t even have a refriger- 
ator. Today his store, Frank’s Delica- 
tessen, 691 E. 138th St., Bronx, N. Y., 
boasts a new reach-in refrigerator, deli- 
catessen case, and compressor —all of them 
Frigidaire. G & H Refrigeration Sales & 
Service Corp. made the installation. 

“Frigidaire equipment is tops,” says 
Mr. Hacker, and whenever I need advice 
I find that my Frigidaire Dealer .can help 
me with my problem.” 





For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Find his name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 
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The Rockefeller Fund 


In 1913, John D. Rockefeller incorpo- 
rated the Rockefeller Foundation with a 
gift of $100,000,000. Its task, according 
to the charter, was “to promote the well- 
being of mankind throughout the world.” 

As the foundation released its annual 
report in New York April 22, it was evi- 
dent that the oil pioneer’s wishes were 
still faithfully followed. During 1947 the 
foundation appropriated $23,413,615—the 
largest amount ever granted and nearly 
$4,000,000 greater than in 1946. Only 39 
per cent was given for work in the United 
States; the rest went to foreign nations. 
The fattest lump sum, $10,000,000, aided 
the China Medical Board, Inc., in develop- 
ing Peiping Union Medical College. 

Wake of War: The Rockefeller report 
was made public by its president, Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, who will retire July 1 
and turn over his duties to Chester I. 
Barnard, president of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. Fosdick announced that 
since V-J Day the foundation had spent 
$5,584,469 for various activities “in the 
war-crippled countries of Europe.” But 
Fosdick warned that “a private agency 
with limited funds can do hardly more 
than palliate the evil.” 

Fosdick deplored the present lack of 
“cross fertilization” of knowledge and the 
growing ‘isolation of Eastern Europe. 
Pointing out that Russia was planning to 
restore the Pulkovo Observatory near 
Leningrad and that of Simeiz in the Cri- 
mea, Fosdick asked: “What kind of as- 
tronomy can be developed in the Soviet 
Union if her astronomers are isolated from 
contact with their fellow scientists and 
observers elsewhere? The stars in their 
courses do not look down on Russia alone.” 


Fellows of Harvard 


Three times each week, a group of young 
men meet for lunch or dinner in a pan- 
eled dining room of Eliot Hall at Har- 
vard University. They talk about every- 
thing from politics to bat banding or the 
foreign policy of Afghanistan. Many of 
them not yet 30 years old, they are the 
Junior Fellows of Harvard University, and 
once a week they are joined at meals by 
their Senior Fellows, a faculty group of 
nine including President James B. Conant. 

These informal lunches and dinners are 
the only group training or “classes” the 
Junior Fellows have. Founded fifteen years 
ago under a grant by the late President 
A. Lawrence Lowell, the Society of Fel- 
lows is designed to give bright young men 
a chance to study in any field (or sever- 
al), free of the confines of academic re- 
quirements. No Junior Fellow may take a 
degree while under the plan, and there are 
no classes or credits of any kind. As Pres- 
ident Lowell said in setting up the society: 
“I do not want to depreciate the Ph.D. 
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but to diminish it as the sole road to teach. 
ing in an institution of higher learning” 

Under the fellowship setup, a man must 
be under 25 to apply for the three-year 
benefits of $1,250 a year (married Fellows 
receive an additional $1,100). If a Fellow 
is deemed worthy of reappointment, he 
may get a further three-year grant—at a 
$1,500 stipend—and an occasional scholar 
of more than 25 may be appointed directly 
to this higher-bracket fellowship. The Sen- 
ior Fellows make all appointments, choos- 
ing about eight Junior Fellows each year, 
Currently Harvard is host to 23 “young 
men of exceptional ability.” 

Junior Achievements: On April 25 
the university took stock of its Junior Fel- 
lows to see how the society had fared, 
Forty-nine of the 64 ex-Fellows, it re. 
ported, are teaching in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout this country and 
Canada. Twenty-one are on the Harvard 
faculty. Most of the others are working 
in government and industrial research. 

The publications and achievements of 
the Junior Fellows vary from a paper on 
“Stomach Contents of Atlantic Harbor 
Seals” (by Associate Professor of Zoology 
Donald R. Griffin, 32, of Cornell) to the 
discovery of totally synthetic quinine by 
Dr. Robert B. Woodward, 31, of Harvard. 
And Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., 30, a Jun- 
ior Fellow from 1939 to 1942, won the 
Pulitzer Prize in history in 1946 for his 
book, “The Age of Jackson.” 
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Dark Horse? Students at North- 
western University in Evanston, 
Ill., register glib disapproval of 
available Presidential timber. 
Could they be daft for Taft 
or bandin’ for Vandenberg? 


Newsweek 
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Jourdan forgot about Fontaine 


Love in Old Vienna 


No matter how you look at it, “Letter 
From an Unknown Woman,” an adapta- 
tio of a rather sentimental story by 
Stefan Zweig, is pretty farfetched. It is 
the kind of ethereal romance that a devout 
reader of the Bronté sisters might have 
written in the early nineteenth century. 
Since it concerns as strange a love affair 
as one would be apt to run across in a 
month of Sundays, it is also well stocked 
with the sort of mystic appeal which 
ordinarily looks better in the trailer than 
in a full-length presentation. Yet in spite 
of all this, it has an undeniable charm 
and some moments of genuine pathos. 

Lisa Berndle (Joan Fontaine) is an im- 
pressionable Viennese girl who happens to 
live next door to Stefan Brand (Louis 
Jourdan) —renowned both for his piano 
playing and his frequent and_ casual 
amours. Just from listening to his playing 


she falls madly in love with him and. 


finally meets him by the simple expedient 
of camping on his doorstep. They have 
some happy moments together in an 
amusement park before he leaves for Italy, 
promising to be back in two weeks. But, 
of course, he never does come back. 

Lisa is left with a son and an apparently 
undying love. Years later, when she is 
conveniently married to a more depend- 
able middle-aged gentleman (Marcel 
Journet) , she runs into Stefan at the opera 
and finds he has forgotten her completely. 
Only when he receives a letter from her, 
written just before she dies of typhus, does 
It all come back to him. 

The implausibility of Lisa’s protracted 
torch-carrying and of Stefan’s monumen- 
tal forgetfulness is patently obvious. But 
some astute direction by Max Opuls and 
the inexhaustible freshness and _ sincerity 


May 3, 1948 
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Incomplete Coverage 
No Insurance Program 
designed to protect and 
conserve assets is complete 
without Credit Insurance. 


IS YOUR BUSINESS PROTECTED 
AGAINST THIS GROWING DANGER? 





yy... ARE ENDANGERED by mounting credit losses. If you realize that 
your accounts receivable are important assets at all times . . . subject 
to risk at all times ... should be protected at all times... your first thought 


should be ‘what can I do about it?” 


You can send for our book,“HOW 
TO PLAN CREDIT POLICY.” It 
may help solve your credit problems 
...and prevent an excessive number 
of delinquent accounts. It not only 
gives you essential facts about 
American Credit Insurance but 
tells you other facts which should 
be helpful in setting a sound credit 
policy. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers... 
from coast to coast... in over 150 
lines of business . . . are protected 
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Phone the American 
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of New York, Dept. 43, ! 
Baltimore 2, Md., for 
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of Miss Fontaine’s performance are more 
than enough to make you forget how silly 
this particular grand passion would seem 
even in dreamy old prewar Vienna. (Ler- 
TER From AN UNkKNown Woman. Uni- 
versal-International. John Houseman, pro- 
ducer. Max Opuls, director.) 


Spencer Tracy for President 


“State of the Union” would be an en- 
tertaining film in any year, but this year 
it is a box-office natural. Back in 1945 the 
Russel Crouse-Howard Lindsay play sat- 
irized machine politics, Republican and 
Democrat alike, but most of all it threw 
an impartial left hook at the placid jaw of 
the indifferent voter. Frank Capra’s screen 
version of the play not only has the same 
humor and emotional appeal, but will 
profit from perfect timing. 

The customary foreword announces that 
the “characters and firms depicted in this 


man nominated for the Presidency. Kath- 
arine Hepburn, as his estranged wife, ral- 
lies around, first for appearance’s sake and 
eventually because she would rather have 
her husband be right than President. 
Adolphe Menjou is properly suave and 
deceptive as the political boss, and Van 
Johnson is surprisingly good as the cynical 
campaign manager for an honest citizen 
who didn’t know that he was just a pre- 
sentable front for a party machine. (THE 
STaTe OF THE Union. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Frank Capra, producer-director.) 


Spoiled Victor 


It seems that just three years after the 
war there are still certain characters at 
large who are busy sabotaging world peace 
for their own financial, and perhaps even 
ideological, benefit. In case you haven’t 


_ guessed as much from reading your morn- 


ing newspaper, “To the Victor” will supply 


Hepburn shows more concern over the state of Tracy than of the Union 


film are fictitious.” This is fair enough. 
But anyone can read anything he likes 
into this Americana, including the name of 
Wendell Willkie. The important thing is 
that the lackadaisical voter can stand a 
bit of needling and a little more education, 
and that this film makes the point with 
broad comedy and a_ personal narrative 
that is both real and touching. 

The plot, as Sherlock Holmes usually 
told his Watson, is elementary enough. 
Spencer Tracy is an industrialist and a 
self-made man. Angela Lansbury, i@ a 
newspaper publisher with delusions*6f po- 
litical power and, possibly, an amorous in- 
terest in Tracy, for whom she maneuvers 
the complicated machinery that gets a 
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you with a few vague suggestions on how 
this sort of skulduggery takes place in 
Paris. However, the film may give you the 
impression that Gay Paree’s international 
villains are about as sinister as a Bronx 
pinball-machine syndicate. 

To begin with, there doesn’t seem to be 
much unity among Paris scoundrels. One 
school of villainy seems to be headed by 
Paul (Dennis Morgan), an impeccably 
tailored ex-GI who, for no apparent rea- 
son, is in a position to sell carloads of coal 
to the wrong people for a nice profit. 
Firago (Eduardo Ciannelli) masterminds 
another school, evidently more political in 
concept. He and his side-kick, Nikki (An- 
thony Caruso), are out to get a former 


collaborator’s wife who is the only one 
who can supply the evidence that will hang 
her husband as high as he deserves. 

Christine, the collaborator’s wife (Viveca 
Lindfors), is as beautiful as her- past js 
dubious. When Paul rescues her from 
Nikki and some badly aimed heavy-caliber 
slugs, romance ensues. A_ philosophical 
police inspector (Victor Francen) helps 
straighten everybody out and finally brings 
the story to a conclusion more fraught 
with gunfire than dramatic point. 

Undoubtedly the original intentions of] 
those who conceived “To the Victor” were 
honest enough. But the film’s timely mes- 
sage seems to have got lost in a flurry of 
bad script writing and incoherent direc- 
tion. One is left merely with the impres- 
sion that Miss Lindfors, a beautiful and 
talented newcomer from Sweden, deserves 
another chance, and that Morgan, who 
doesn’t utter a note in this particular film, 
is an Irish tenor whose musical prowess 
remains unquestioned. (To THE Victor. 
Warner Brothers. Jerry Wald, producer. 
Delmer Daves, director.) 


Murder Without Violence 


It would hardly be fair or accurate to 
say that the British are better murderers 
than their American cousins. But on the 
screen at least they occasionally display a 
nicety that is an improvement on Holly- 
wood’s usual interpretation of capital 
crime: And British murder suspects seem 
to be more plausibly upset by the routine 
inroads of the homicide squad than their 
more blasé transatlantic counterparts. 

This may explain in part why “The 
October Man” is a worth-while “whodun- 
it.” Even after a bus accident which gives 
him the kind of concussion script writers 
love, Jim Ackland (John Mills) is more 
concerned with the idea of suicide than 
with murdering anybody. Nonetheless, a 
girl who lives in Ackland’s boardinghouse 
and has just borrowed 30 pounds from 
him is found strangled in a nearby park. 
Since Jim was in the park at the time of 
the murder, everyone except his fiancée 
(Joan Greenwood) naturally believes he 
combined mental affliction with clear op- 
portunity to get his money back. 

Scotland Yard bumblés just as Ameri- 
can police are apt to bumble when faced 
with a movie murder. But Eric Ambler, 
the mystery-story writer who wrote the 
script, doesn’t, and both the murder and 
the background of investigation are thor- 
oughly convincing. 

Most impressively, “The October Man” 
depends neither on gore nor on questioning 
for its effect. And Mills and especially 
Miss Greenwood, who deserves to be seen 
more often on the American screen, turn 
in performances that enhance a story sound 
enough to stand on its own feet without 
benefit of violence. (THe Octoper MAN. 
Eagle-Lion. Eric Ambler, producer. Roy 
Baker, director.) 


Newsweek, May 3, 1948 
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1 the een The work-savingest kitchen ever .. . find‘a‘place to waste a step. Youngstown 


lay a = fae sie complete with caverns of cabinets to make designers know kitchens! Kitchen above, 
lolly- — a ae supplies stay put, and a gorgeous 66” installed, is yours for as little as $17.10 
pital anos twin-bowl Youngstown Kitchenaider cab- a month on.most budget plans, including 
seem ; ‘ inet sink. Every unit is sturdy steel. Just financing through your dealer or bank. 


utine 
their 


“Frincely kitchens at pin-money prices 


S. 

“The 

xdun- ] 

, ef boos like one of your dreams...? or old ... neat and trim and slick as 

pee _ No wonder! A Youngstown Kitchen = posites pa ion " Lars cm 

Slide | as a dream . . . a stunning, scrump- vi cl . a = ree — . or 
ae re ae — tious, all-steel beauty that only the itchen ideas by the ‘Sctre, ee Fa 

BSS, a Gorgeous Youngstown 48” twin-bowl Kitchen- Sadat coal iiabes Youngstown dealer. Specify Youngs- 

house ader cabinet sink has 11” extra-deep second bowl, eas town Kitchens to your builder, too. 

from swinging faucet, sliding-removable drainboard. For Gorgeous as it is, the kitchen . 

park. extra utility, add a new Miullinaider, automatic above doesn’t begin to show how MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

uit waste-dis poser unit. Fits under cabinets of all easily you can arrange Youngstown Warren, Ohio 

ail Kitchenaiders, as shown. Sold as extra equipment. units to any floor area in new house World’s Largest Makers of Steel Kitchens 
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GET THIS EXCITING BOOKLET! 


: YW : : 
ne OUNGHHAU JULPCIIA * Bh wen) Rocca Bie 


faced radi’) / color. Also details of Youngs- 
nbler, ‘ f town units and tips on arrang- 
; BY MULLINS ; ing your new kitchen, whether 

e the Ee... © 1 plan to modernize or 
r and = p. uild. Just send coupon with 
' att 10c in cash, Sorry, no stamps. 


thor- SEND COUPON TODAY! 
a iS Youngstown Kitchens 
Man a ' Mullins Mfg. Corp., Dept. N-548, Warren, Ohio 
joning <<, i oad aa. Please send me your Youngstown booklet, ‘Kitchens 
cially 4 p) - “wy that make you say ‘Oh!’” | enclose 10¢ in cash. 
> seen - A is | plan to remodel [] 1 plan to build FJ 
, tun \ 
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MAN. ? ca ADDRESS 
Roy Youngstown base cabinet (left) and wall Arrange Youngstown units as you wish. 
cabinet (right) Both in enameled steel They can be installed without costly alter- city 
. and sound-proofed! Spacious tops, ations. Never a dream kitchen so easy to 
1948 @ shelves, drawers. Many sizes and styles. | own. See your Youngstown dealer today. _— 


A. the center of Boston’s business, civic and 


cultural life, the Algonquin Club has drawn to 
itself that city’s leaders. Newsweek's presence 
in the Reading Room of the Algonquin Club 
symbolizes the esteem in which Newsweek is held 
wherever men of importance and influence in 


business, the arts and the professions congregate. 
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When the Insects Take Over 


Arnold J. Toynbee, the British historian 
shom many consider the greatest since 
SGibbon, created quite a stir when the one- 


Mclume abbreviation of his unfinished, six- 


volume “A Study of History” appeared 


Mast year (NEWSWEEK, March 24, 1947). 
Acapturing the popular imagination, it 


‘umped almost overnight into the best- 
seller class where it has doggedly remained 


feever since.* 


This was a remarkable achievement, in- 
asmuch as Toynbee is a historian who 
deals with whole civilizations rather than 
with mere eras and who writes in obscure 
terms of his own invention rather than in 
the popular style of an H. G. Wells. 
Whether the book he has just published 
will repeat the performance of D. C. 
Somervell’s abridgment of his major work 
is questionable. Although it bears the 


@ more exciting title of “Civilization on 


Trial,” it has the disadvantage of contain- 
ing nothing of Toynbee’s that has not 
previously appeared somewhere in print. 

This collection of essays takes its title 
from one which appeared last year in The 
Atlantic Monthly and which, in its turn, 


iwas based on a lecture delivered before 


that at Princeton University. The rest 
have similar histories. 

No Shelter: “Civilization on Trial” is, 
perhaps, the most typical of Toynbee’s 
method of studying history. In it he deals 
with the future of mankind. After looking 
the whole picture over, Toynbee comes to 
some pretty scary conclusions. He finds 
that, as a result of the smashing of the 
atom and the development of The Bomb, 
there is no longer any “sheltered” region 
left in the world—not even the habitats 
of the Eskimos or the Tibetans. 

“Mankind,” he writes, “has been master 
of its physical environment, sufficiently 
for practical purposes, since the middle 
paleolithic age; since that time, man’s only 
dangers—but these have been deadly dan- 
gers—have come from man himself. But 
the homes of the Tibetans and the Es- 
kimos are sheltered no longer, because we 
are on the point of managing to fly over 
the North Pole and over the Himalayas, 
and both Northern Canada and Tibet 
would [I think] be likely theaters of a 
future Russo-American war.” 

Where, then, would the historian find 
those to whom we could look “to salvage 
some fraction of the present heritage of 
mankind”? To the Negrito Pygmies of 
Central Africa, says Toynbee. “The Afri- 
can Negritos,” he says, “are said by our 
anthropologists to have an unexpectedly 
pure and lofty conception of the nature 
of God and God’s relation to man.” For 
this reason, he thinks, they “might be able 
to give mankind a fresh start” and, al- 


—_—_.. 





*Last week it was firmly lodged in sixth place 
be ihe New York Times national nonfiction Het. 

tween John Gunther's “Inside U.S.A.” and 

evceiand Amory’s “The Proper Bostonians.” 
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Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee 


though we should have lost the achieve- 
ments of the last 6,000 to 10,000 years, 
what, Toynbee asks, are “10,000 years 
compared with 600,000 or a million years 
for which the human race has already 
been in existence”? What, indeed, to you 
or me? 

But, as Toynbee argues, on the evi- 
dence of the past history of life on this 
planet, it is not at all unreasonable to 
suppose that even the African Negritos 
might well be exterminated. And then 
what? Toynbee is no pessimist, and he is 
ready with his answer: 

“After all,” he says consolingly, “the 
reign of man on the earth . . . is so far 
only about 100,000 years old, and what is 
that compared to the 500 million or 800 
millions years during which life has been 
in existence on the surface of this planet? 
In the past, other forms have enjoyed 
reigns which have lasted for almost in- 
conceivably longer periods—and which yet 





at last have come to an end. There was a 
reign of the giant armored reptiles. which 
may have lasted about 80 million years. . . 
But the reptiles’ reign came to an end.” 

Reign of the Bees: About 250 million 
years ago the winged insects came into 
existence. And Toynbee thinks that 
perhaps the “higher winged insects—the 
social insects that have anticipated man- 
kind in creating an institutional life— 
are still waiting for their reign on Earth 
to come.” 

“If the ants and the bees were one day 
to acquire even that glimmer of intellec- 
tual understanding that man has possessed 
in his day, and if they were then to make 
their own shot at seeing history in per- 


“spective, they might see the advent of 


the mammals, and the brief reign of the 


- human mammal, as almost irrelevant epi- 


sodes, ‘full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing’.” Thus spake Toynbee, or what 
price Al Capp now? 

But this, in all truth, is picking a Toyn- 
beeism from the context of his book. It is 
just a brief portion of his theory that the 
universe becomes intelligible only “to the 
extent of our ability to apprehend it as a 
whole.” Toynbee’s main thesis is that we 
cannot find an “intelligible field of his- 
torical study” within any nationalistic 
framework, but only if we think in terms 
of “an. entire civilization.” 

“But this wider framework,” he says in 
his preface, “is still too narrow, for civil- 
izations, like nations, are plural, not sin- 
gular; there are different civilizations 
which meet and, out of their encounters, 
societies of another species, the higher re- 
ligions, are born into this world.” And in 
this year of chaos and uncertainty, Toyn- 
bee, the historian of civilizations who can 
look forward to a world in which insects 
will replace human beings, warns: 

“The mundane history of the higher 
religions is one aspect of the life of a 
Kingdom of Heaven, of which this world 
is one province. So .history passes over 
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Could Al Capp be prophetic? Toynbee sees winged insects as taking over 
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GRADUATE 


Give the 
Best 
Handy- 
Sized 
Dictionary 


EBSTER’S COLLEGIATE is the most de- 

pendable desk-size dictionary because it is 
based on “The Supreme Authority’? — Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. De- 
fines all the words most commonly used. 110,000 
entries; 1,300 pages. Handy thumb-notch index. 
Gift bindings in cloth, fabrikoid, and leather, from 
$5 to $10. At your bookseller or stationer. 

G. & C. MEerRRIAM Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 
Buy Give-a-Book Certificates of Your Bookseller 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 


A Merriam-Webster 
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hen you install your 
Electric Water Coolers. You'll see howe - 
more than merely answer thirst. You wes 
them put new freshness 1n caren a : 
sparkle in dulled eyes, new “oss od 
ging footsteps. it pays CO give you! - aploy- 
ees and customers a fresh start W an 
they're thirsty. Install Kelvinator-f¢ rig’ 
ated Electric Water Coolers today. 
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The EBCO Manufacturing Co. 
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into theology. ‘To Him return ye every 
one’.” (CivinizATION ON TriaL. By Ar- 


nold J. Toynbee. 263 pages. Oxford. $3.50.) 


Sex and the U.S. Publisher 


Sex reared its profitable head in Pub- 
lishers’ Row last week as three publishers 
scrambled to be the first with commen- 
taries on the still booming (saleswise) 
“Sexual Behavior in the Human Male,” 
otherwise known as the Kinsey Report. 

The mad scramble started late last sum- 
mer when W. B. Saunders Co., Philadel- 
phia publisher of medical books, an- 
nounced that it would publish the massive 
report of Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey and his In- 
diana University associates who had spent 
nine years collecting data about the sex 
habits of American males. It came to a 
dead stop when both Dr. Kinsey and the 
Saunders company flatly refused all offers 
to bring the book out in a popular trade 
edition. Sales managers wept and _ book- 
sellers sputtered. The latter were sore be- 
cause Saunders would allow only the 20 
per cent discount accorded. medical books 
instead of the 40 per cent accorded trade 
editions. Many book stores refused to 
handle the book at the lower rate—until 
overwhelming popular demand forced 
them to change their minds. 

Report on Report: Still weeping 
over Saunders’s coup, five New York ed- 
itors wracked their brains, came up almost 
simultaneously with the idea of a report 
on the Kinsey report. The natural choice 
for this task was Albert Deutsch, colum- 
nist for PM, a close friend of Dr. Kinsey, 
and author of “Sex Habits of American 
Men’’—a popular account of Dr. Kinsey’s 
findings which sold out the December is- 
sue of Harper’s Magazine in record time. 

Spirited bidding followed, with the pub- 
lishing firm of Prentice-Hall turning its 
high-powered press agent, K. S. Giniger, 
loose on Deutsch. Deutsch refused to do 
a popular rewrite of Dr. Kinsey’s book, 
claiming that it would cheapen the orig- 
inal work. In the end, however, he listened 
to Giniger and contracted to compile a 
symposium in which fourteen outstanding 
medical, psychiatric, sociological, and re- 
ligious writers would air their views 
(mainly friendly) on the Kinsey report 
which, since its publication in January, 
has sold some 250,000.copies at $6.50 each. 

Meanwhile Morris Ernst, a well-known 
New York liberal lawyer and author of 
several books (including “To the Pure,” 
a smashing indictment of American pruri- 
ency), got together with David Loth, a 
former New York newspaperman and 
author of a number of biographies and 
histories. Soon their joint typewriters were 
rattling off the pages of “American Sexual 
Behavior and the Kinsey Report,” as per 
the terms of their contract with the Grey- 
stone Press. At the same time the editors 
of Penguin Books, a leading publisher of 
pocket-sized books, were at work on their 
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Does your car 
gasp for gas? 


Replace your old fuel pump 
with a 


~ STEWART-WARNER 
Electric FUEL PUMP 


Quickly installed on any car « Feeds aq 
steady, even flow of fuel into your engine 
e Eliminates vapor-lock trouble - Prevents 
stalling in traffic » Insures quick starts in 
any weather - Saves your battery : Com 
pletely automatic « No fire hazard. 


FREE: I/lustrated bookle$ 
sent on request. Write now! 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
1854 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Lower Production Cost —Tnhe tremendom 


FIRE waste in America is an over 
charge on production. It is an unfair burden 
on our manufacturers who are now compéf 
ing for world trade. 4 
GLoBE Sprinklers eliminate the FIR 
menace Let them protect your building 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER COs 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal citiey: 
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Write today. for FREE book, “THE LAW-TR 
MAN,” which shows how to learn law in spare tim 
through the Blackstone course prepared by 60 well 
known law authorities. We furnish all material includ: 
ing 18-volume Modern American Law library. Ma 
successful attorneys among our graduates. LL.B. degree 
Moderate cost; easy terms; Money-Back Agreement. 
BLACKSTONE COLLEGE OF LA 
225 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 35, Chicago 1, 
A Correspondence Institution Founded in 1890 
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‘ owh symposium, to be called, appropriate- 
ly enough, “About the Kinsey Report.” 
Last week it looked as if the Giniger- 
{ Deutsch team was winning. By working 
ay and night Prentice-Hall managed to 
ype-set, print, proofread, and bind the 
56 pages of “Sex Habits of American 
fen” in one week, almost a production 
ecord for a full-size, cloth-bound book. 
Prentice-Hall fixed the publication date 
for April 29. Greystone announced the 
Ernst-Loth book for the next day. Pen- 
) uin did not think its book would be ready 
) intil late May or early June, but did not 
| Tippear to be very worried over this lag. 
hey knew that Kinsey would still be a 
agic sales word long after that date. 
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} ersh’s Squalid London 


When it comes to writing about the 
keamier side of London life, which has 
ade good reading since Dickens’s day or 
before, Gerald Kersh has no peer among 
is contemporaries. His “Faces in a Dusty 
Picture” was an unforgettable novel of 
* this peculiar genre. 

And so, in its own 
grim way, is “The 
Song of the Flea.” 
This latest Kersh 
novel is about one 
John Pym, a young 
and impecunious 
novelist who, when 
the book opens, is 
living a rather 
dreadful existence 
in the most sordid 
roominghouse that, 
erhaps, has ever been captured in English 
rose. The opening pages, wherein Kersh 
mpares the proprietor Busto with a buz- 
VES Mard, offer some of the most exacerbating 
Brose of the year. It will leave the reader 
nentally scratching for days. It sets the 
ene, as young Pym’s tour of the pawn- 
ops sets the pace, for a novel whose harsh 
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0 « rilliance of writing will be hard to beat. 
"Mana Readers who recall “Night and the 


em ity” (in some ways Kersh’s best book) 


LAW il shudder to know that Harry Fabian 
American Harry), that boastful and in- 
edibly amoral creature of the slums, is 
ack in all his glory—if it can be called 
mat. The other characters, male and fe- 

pale, are Kershian creations who will 
semate or repel, according to the read- 
‘s reaction to Kersh and his underworld. 
The story of young Pym’s rise to com- 
tive affluence and his slide back to 
ustodian poverty is grimly told. But 
broug’) this book, as through all of 
ersh’s macabre writing, there runs a 
Oral strain that raises his narrative 
bove what otherwise would be a melo- 
amati: level. Here, more than in the 
st, Kersh shows his contempt for failure 
nd hi. admiration for moral strength in 
page. (THe Sone or THE Frea. By 
OM <ersh, 311 pages. Doubleday $3.) 
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Needed $50,000 Quickt 


g, SONS. 





and couldn’t get it 
from present sources 


An important customer had just placed his first large order. The 
company planned to step up production, take on more help, buy 
extra equipment ... but they were completely stymied when their 


source of credit turned them down. 





1 Unless the company wanted to try to 
increase working capital by taking in a 
partner (there was no time to float a stock 
issue), they would have to turn down 
the order and thus pass up this long- 
awaited opportunity to expand. 


& 


2 Then the Company treasurer read 
Commercial Credit’s book, ““A Better Way 
to Finance Your Business,’ It told how 
their Commercial Financing Plan could 
supply the needed money at once... and 
how favorable the cost would be. 














3 + GPE & SONS contacted their 
nearest Commercial Credit office. Within 
48 hours they had the necessary funds at 
their disposal. They filled their new cus- 
tomer’s order on time and started their 
long-range expansion program. 


Does Your Business 


| ADDITIONAL operating cash will 
help your business, investigate our 
plan. A company in Portland wrote, 
«*,. enabled us to appreciably increase 
volume of business . . . make more 
profit.”” Los Angeles firm said, “...a 
great deal of the success of our opera- 
tions was due to...Commercial Credit.” — 








4 Now they use Commercial Credit 
regularly in their rapidly expanding busi- 
ness just as so many other manufacturers 
and wholesalers do who have discovered 
the flexibility, low cost and other advan- 
tages of this Commercial Financing Plan. 


Need More Cash? 


Learn how little money costs . . . how 
much more you can get. . . how long 

ou can use it... under our Commercial 

inancing Plan. Send for a copy of our 
book, ‘‘A Better Way to Finance Your 
Business.”’ No obligation. Just write, 
wire or phone the nearest Commercial 
Credit Corporation office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2—New York 17 
Chicago 6—Los Angeles 14—San Francisco 6—Portland 5, Ore. . . and other 
offices in more than three hundred cities of the United States and Canada. 


* All Clients 


ey © CONMERCIAL CREDIT 


CONPANY 


( apital Ls 
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Lucky the building owner who 
modernized his uncontrolled steam 
heating system with a Webster 
Moderator System in time for the 
1947-48 heating season. Frequent 
cold waves made it necessary to 
keep heat on for extended periods. 
With Webster Moderator Control, 
there was no waste of fuel through 
overheating, no heating complaints. 





In the Webster Moderator System, an Out- 
door Thermostat actuates a central control 
which varies heat delivery with changes in 
outdoor temperature. 


Webster Moderator Controls can 
secure “controlled-by-the-weather” 
comfort for even the hardest-to- 
heat office or apartment in your 
building. An Outdoor Thermostat 
automatically varies steam supply 
to meet weather conditions. And 
controlled heat means adequate 
heat on cold days, minimum heat 
on mild days. 


In each Webster Moderator System 
installation, properly sized Webster 
Metering Orifices are installed in 
radiator valves to balance heat dis- 
tribution throughout the building. 


Start now to insure next winter com- 
fort by modernizing your present 
heating system with Webster Mod- 
erator Control. Write us about your 
problem. We will pass it on to your 
local Webster Representative. He 
will be glad to work on it with you. 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J. : : Representatives In Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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The Ghost of King Caucus 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


T is ironical that at a moment when 

Italy has selected a government by 
democratic means, the big uncle of the 
West, the United States, may be mov- 
ing toward the selection of two candi- 
dates of whom neither is the popular 
choice of his party. That President Tru- 
man would be the free choice of Demo- 
cratic voters is highly doubtful. But an 
Executive in power can control the con- 
vention of his party. And on 
the Republican side, the pros- 
pect of a deadlock may mean 
the nomination of Heaven- 
knows-whom. 

The political history of this 
country shows an interesting 
pattern of centripetal and 
centrifugal forces. For Jong 
periods, party power gathers 
at the center of government. 
Then comes an explosion, and 
party control is scattered over the coun- 
try. Later control gathers again in 
Washington. 


From 1800 to 1824 there prevailed | 


what was known as “King Caucus.” 
Under this Federalist invention the 
party members in Congress met in 
caucus and selected their candidate. 


Then the electoral college, already re- — 


duced to rubber-stamp status, voted for 
the candidates thus selected. 


inc Caucus was, in reality, a legis- 

lative oligarchy embedded in the 
political, social and financial life of 
Washington. It resisted outlanders like 
Jackson, distrusted the people of the 
states and contemptuously sought to 
arrogate to itself the powers and privi- 
leges of government. 

Accordingly, the caucus system was 
subjected to violent attack in the grow- 
ing nation outside the capital. Editor 
Duane of the famous Philadelphia 
Aurora called the caucus a “Jacobinical 
conclave” and was called before the bar 
of an enraged Senate for his “false, 


- defamatory, scandalous and malicious” 


assertions. 

In the second Monroe term (1821- 
1825), with the end of the Virginia 
dynasty in sight, there was a mad 
scramble for the Presidency. Andrew 
Jackson, the implacable enemy of the 
Washington “Autocracy,” was nomi- 
nated by the Tennessee legislature in 
1822. Clay, later that year, was named 
by the legislature of Kentucky; John 


Quincy Adams was later nominated by ~ 


several New England states; Calhoun 
by South Carolina; De Witt Clinton by 
several’counties in Ohio. All these saw 
the coming of the end of King Caucus 
and realized, too, that they had small 
chance of winning its approval. William 
H. Crawford, Monroe’s Secretary of the 
Treasury and the very flower of Wash- 
ington bureaucracy, was the choice of 
a rump caucus in 1824. The subse- | 
quent election was a wretched | 

.mélange of trading and in- 

trigue. Clay’s votes put Ad- 

ams across, and Clay became 

Secretary of State. Violent 

charges ensued, and Jackson 

always believed his rivals to 

be guilty of a deal. 

In any event, King Caucus 
died in 1824 and, under Jack- 
son, political power was scat- 
tered. The convention sys- | 

tem did not emerge until 1832, although | 
it was suggested in 1824. The coming of 
the railroads after 1824 made the con- 
vention a reality. After Jackson, the 
Democratic party again fell under | 
Washington control. Until 1860 Fed- ’ 
eral jobholders dominated conventions. 

The Republican party again smashed | 
the domination of the capital with the 
coming of Lincoln. But by the Progres- 
sive era, after 1900, the old. ascendency 
had reappeared. Then came the Presi- 
dential primary, intended to bring nom- 
inations more nearly under the control 
of the rank-and-file members of the 
parties. After about a third of the states 
had adopted the primary system, the 
movement lagged. In recent years, it 
has been ‘made all but a dead letter be- 
cause of favorite-son movements and 
the disinclination of candidates to enter. 


OW we are approaching a Republi- 
can convention in which no candi 
date may have anything like a majority 
and in which most delegates will have 
no clear instructions from the voters. 
Already, Washington brushes aside 
new outsiders like Dewey and Stassen 
and is comfortably anticipating a dead- 
locked convention. Then, it is assumed, 
the more practical players of politics in 
Congress will take over and Martin, 
Vandenberg or someone else will emerge, f 
with the Vice Presidency traded as 4 
price for Stassen’s votes. Thus, popular 
rule, entangled in its own machinery, 
would yield once more to the modern 
equivalent of King Caucus. 
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JIATURAL WONDER... 


After all, it’s natural for you to wonder how to be SURE of pre- 
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war quality whiskey. If so, your wondering days are over. Just be 


SURE to ask for 7 Crown... Seagram’s finest American whiskey. 


a Md Seagram's and be FW... Sf: Lec~Lhuwe Cualiy 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YO:< 








